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THE WAR IN SCHLESWIG. 

Wak has once more commenced in Europe; and, though 
there is still some pretence that the invasion of Schleswig is, 
in fact, a peaceful measure, which the Germans will not allow 
to become more bloody than the dictates of justice and the 
obstinacy of the Danes oblige, we find little comfort in that, 
War is fire ; and, once begun, is sure to consume more than it 
was kindled for—sometimes even the intentions of those who 


applied the spark, Unless the new campaign is stopped we | 
| their hand at Bustorf, near the town of Schleswig ; 


shall see, before long, how little there is in all the pro- 


clamations and protocolling just concluded, and how much of | 


unreasoning hate and ambition lies at the bottom, Moderation, 
occupation for judicial purposes, and so forth, are necessary 


things with which to set out in such a war ; but after a battle | 


or two we shall hear of nothing but the “rights of conquest,” 
which abolish all obligation : 


only, and not always of justice, by any means, 

At present, however, it is the invader who has got the 
worst of it, What news may arrive before this sheet falls 
into the reader’s hands (and so fleet is intelligence nowadays 
that we in London may have news of Danish victories or 
disasters before the smoke has rolled from the field) it is of 
course impossible to say; but our first news is that the 
Germans have been beaten, Their advance was victorious 


the quarrel will have to be | 
settled according to those rights, which come of brute force | 


enough—up to a certain point, The Danes fell back from 
little outposts here and there after a few shots for defiance ; 
but when their enemies proceeded to attack the Danish 
position at Missunde on the Schlei, the aspect of affairs 
changed. Here there was no advancing or retreating, but 
close fighting for six hours, at the end of which time the 
Prussians were repulsed. If it be true that the Danes re- 
gained their outposts before Missunde we may rely upon it 
their success was complete, Next day the Austrians tried 
and at 
nightfall the Danes “held their ground,” 

These, however, are not very significant affairs ; their only 
importance, at present, lies in the encouragement there is to 
those who can claim “ first blood,” and in the proof that the 
Danes are stronger than their enemies supposed them to be. The 
capture of Missunde appears to be a great point in the German 
plans. We learn that it is the business of the Prussians to 
force a passage over the Schlei at this place, and so “ cut off the 
Danes from the sea, while the Austrians engage them at the 
centre. It is thought that if this plan succeeds the Danish 
army is lost,’ The natural conclusion is, then, that so im- 


| portant and decisive an operation would not be attempted 


without a force supposed to be fully adequate to complete it 


at a blow ; for experience teaches that, unless such plans are | 
| carried out by a single coup, they are not easily accomplished | with any pretext at all, 


at all, And the attempt does seem to have been of a de- 
terminate character, ‘ Troops of all arms engaged, more 
especially artillery ;” but they failed. The calculations of 
the Prussian commander were at fault, His troops of all 
arms were not strong enough for the business proposed for 
them; and he must amend his arithmetic obviously, if the 
Danes are to be cut off from the sea. 

But our sympathy with Denmark must not mislead us too 
far into the faith that she will conquer her adversaries, If 
her defences are strong, her army is weak; and the only result 
of any considerable victory would be, that the forces of her 
enemies would be doubled immediately. It is very unlikely 
that the Danes, with all their bravery and all the advantages 
of position, will be able to keep out an army of a hundred 
thousand men—a force which Germany could easily spare, 
and which we may be quite sure will soon be accumulated 
on the Danish frontier should Missunde continue to prove 
obstinate. It is alla question of time or of European inter- 
ference. Left to fight their own battle, the Danes must give 
in sooner or later ; and their submission becomes all the more 
a sad thing to contemplate the more we know of the conduct 
of the German Powers throughout the quarrel. We say above 
“there is still some pretence that the invasion of Schleswig isa 
peaceful measure; but we flatter the Germans by crediting them 
According to the Zimes, the British 
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Government a few days since made to the two German Powers 
a proposition which deprived them of every possible ground for 
hostilities, Denmark had promised to comply with the demands 
of those Powers as soon as it could be done constitutionally ; | 
but they refused to trust the King’s word, affected to think | 
that Denmark only wished to gain time to mature her defences, 
and therefore “ England offered to guarantee the fulfilment of 
the required conditions, and to embody the German principles 
as to the government of Schleswig-Holstein, in a protocol to 
be signed by the signatories of the Treaty of 1852.’ Nothing 
more than this could possibly be done ; but the concession of 
all they demanded was not enough to satisfy the Germans— 
Princes or people. Settlement of the dispute by treaty rights 
and honest obligations does not fulfil their ideas; they must 
have those “rights of conquest” aforesaid, because then they 
will be able to take Schleswig from Denmark altogether and 
give it to that favoured Prince, Frederick of Augustenburg, 

This being the state of the case too cbviously, we are a | 
little impatient to learn what further part our own Govern- | 
ment means to take, To leave the matter as it is appears to 
us to be quite out of the question, We have had enough of 
the pedantic and abortive show of “on 
principle,’ which Prince Gortschakoff turned to ridicule; 
and if we are to take any part in European politics at all, it 
must be as a Power that can strike on occasion as well as 
meddle and mend with fine talk, Already we see the effect of 
Ear] Russell's melancholy despatches, Germany is convinced 
that, however the noble Lord may threaten he will never 
fight ; and, of course, as his threats have no weight, it is not 
surprising that his counsels are disregarded, — But this is not 
exactly the position which England ought to occupy. It will 
not do to have our Ministers running about Europe crying 
that treaties must be observed and justice done, and then stand 
idly to see themselves answered by a wanton and outrageous 
war. 


ATTACK OF LIONS ON THEIR KEEPER AT THE 
AGRICULTURAL HALL. 

For some time pas there has been an equestrian troop per- 
forming in the Agricultural Hall, Islington, part of the enter- 
tainment consisting of the performances of a couple of lions. 
Everything went on smootbly enough till the forenoon of the 
28th ult., when a very shocking scene occurred. About ten o’clock 
on that day, in addition to the sudden roaring of the lions, loud 
screams were heard proceeding from the direction in which the 
animals are kept in their caravan during the intervals of the per- 
formances. A man named Thomas Reeves, who had only two or | 
three days previously commenced his duties as keeper and feeder 
of the animals, was found drawn up close to the cage. Some 
of the employés seized the long iron rods with a species of hoe at 
the end by which the cage is cleansed, and rushed to the spot. 
It was then discovered that one of the large lions had the man’s 
right hand in his mouth, whilst another had seized him by the 
thick part of the fore-arm, and had dragged the limb through the 
bars of the cage nearly up to the armpit. Having no hot irons 
the men at once set to work belabouring the animals over the skulls 
and eyes in order to make thom let go their hold. These proceedings 
at the outset only tended to increase the ferocity of the animals, 
who, amidst loud roars, commenced tearing the flesh from their 
victim’s arm and hand with their claws. It was not until the brutes 
were nearly blinded with the blows inflicted upon their eyes that 
they wero induced to relinquish their gripe, when the poor fellow's 
mangled limb was drawn through the bars, but with some difficulty, 
and he fell fainting into the arms of those whe had rescued him from 
his horrible position, He was ab once conveyed to the secretary's 
offices, in Barford-astreet, in an insensib!e condition, and covered with 
blood. Dr. Thomas, of Cloudesley-street, and another medical 
gentleman in the neighbourhood, were sent for, and attended 
in a fow minutes, and, in consequence of Reeves's exhausted 
atate, administered brandy and other stimulanta. [tb was then 
discovered that tho hand was bitten completely through, 
and the flosh torn off the arm in some parts to the bare bone. 
The mutilated limb was wrapped in bandages, and the sufferer placed 
in a cab and taken to St. Bartholomew's Hospital, where, on 
examination by the surgeons, it was found thatamputation would be 
necessary, At the time of the occurrence he was engaged in push- 
ing some straw between the bars, cither for the purpore of keeping | 
it in the cage or of attracting the attention of the animals and 
further familiarising himseif to them. Whilst doing this ono lion | 
suddenly made a spring upon his hand, and, fastening its fangs into | 
it, drew him by the arm inward. The roar and excitement of the 
first animal attracting the attention of the sevond, it sprang upon 
the arm and mutilated it in the manner described. It is stated that 
the lions have been moro than usually savage since the desth of a 
female companion, which took place during the late frost. 


interposition 


THE DANISH NAVY.—The navy of Denmark consisted, in September: 
1862, of 19 sailing vessels with 704 guns, and 28 s'eamers with 310 guns. 
Twenty of the steamers were screws, one a ship of the line with 64 30- 
pounders, two frigates with 42, and one with 44, four were armour-coated 
schooners with (together) 32 50-pounders, There were also 50 paddle-wheel 
steam gyin-boats’ with about 100 guns, but some of them are said not to be 
seaworthy ; and the same remark applies to the eight larger paddle-wheel 
steamers included in the list of 28 steam-veescls. ‘here was a vote in 1862 
of £194,000 for converting some of the sailing-vezsels into steamers. The 
navy was manned in September, 1862, by very nearly 2000 men ; officered by 
a Vice-Admiral, a ReareAdmiral, 26 Captains, 23 Commanders, and 83 First- 
Lieutenents. 

DISTURBANCES AT BETHLEHEM.—The Paris onde publishes, on the 
authority of two letters from its correspondent in the Holy Land, the fol- 
lowing account of deplorable ecenes of violence and disorder which occurred 
at Bethlehem on Christmas Day, caused, according to the writer, by the 
fanaticiem of the Greek Christians against the Latins :—* According to the 
usual practice, the Latin Patriarch and his clergy assembled about noon on 
Dec, 24, at the Patriarchal Seminary of Beit-Djala, and went thencein grand 
procession, accompanied by an immense crowd, to the church of St. Mary ad 
Presepe, or, rather, of St. Helena, through which the Latins have only a 
disputed right of passage to the small church of St. Catherine, where the 
vespers for Chistmas Eve were solemnly chanted. Afterwards came the 
night service, celebrated pontifically by the Patriarch, aasisted by his clergy. 
After the midnight mass the Patriarch, bearing a cradle supposed to contain 
the infant Jesus, went in solemn procession to the Grotto of the Nativity, and 
deposited the cradle on the stone which marks the very spot where the 
Saviour was born. ‘Tre ‘Gloria in excelsis’ and the ‘ Te Deum’ were next 
sung. Masses were then said at the altar of the Magi until the 
time appointed for the Greeks to enter the Grotto and chant their liturgy 
after which the Latin masses were again resumed, and continued during the 
morning. At half-past eleven, while a Franciscan monk was engaged in 
celebrating mass, the superior of the Greek convent «ntered the Grotto and 
complained of the Latins keeping possession of the altar so long. A Latin 
monk having refuced to allow him to adyavee until the conclusion of the 
service, the Superior rushed into the church of St. Helena belonging to the 
Greeks, ordered the bells to be rung, and called on his co-religionists to drive 
out the Latins. He was heard to exclaim, ‘ Kill foar or five of those dogs ; 
we will hold you blameless!’ A fierce conflict then ensued between the 
Latins and the Greeks in the choir of the church of St. Helena, in spite of 
all the efforts of the Latin Patriarch to prevent such a scandalous sceue. At 
last, however, the Mussulman Mulzelim of Bethlehem arrived with an armed 
force, and soon got the mastery of the Greeks, though they resisted violently 
at first. Two Latin monks were slightly wounded in the fray. Four of the 
Greek party were also wounded, and among them the superior of the o-n- 
vent, who bai been the canse of the conflict.’ In the evening twenty-five 
Basbi-Bazouks were sent to Dethihem by the Pacha of Jeruealem, accom- 

by three officials, empowered to hold an inquiry into the affair, and | 
the guilty parties to justice,” 


Frovetgn Autelligence. 


eS 
FRANCE. : 

The Emperor Napoleon on Monday received the deputation from 
the Corps Législatit with the address in answer to the Speech from 
the Throne. In reply his Majesty remarked on the prolonged 
debates on the address, but said they had not been useless, as the 
result had been to reduce into nothing accusations which had been 
skilfully prepared. His Majesty complimonted the majority on 
their faithfulness to his Government, pointed out the ill effects of 
restlessness and constwnt change in the system of government, 
recommendod the prudent awaiting, from agreement and from time, 
such ameliorations as are possible, and warned them against com- 
promising the present good by the delusive hope of a chimerical 
futuro. aL : 

The official report of the subscriptions to the new loan has been 
issued. It appears that 542,061 persons (154,105 of whom reside 
in Paris) have subscribed for 219,321,536t. of rentes. The irre- 
ducible subscriptions for 6f. rente amount to 2,409, 3668. Persons 
having subscribed for sums of from 10f. to 120f. will have 6£. rente 
allotted them. For subscribers for other amounts the allotment 
will be made at the rate of 5f. 2lo, for every 100f. subscribed. 


BELGIUM. By 
All the public men called upon by the King to form a new 
Ministry having declined, the resigning Ministry will reassume 
their portfolios. This fact has not yet been ofliaally announced, 
but it is genorally considered as certain. 


AUSTRIA. ' 

In the sitting of the Lower House of the Reichsrath on Monday, 
the sum of 5} million florins was voted for the Austrian proportion 
of the expenses of federal execution in Holstein, instead of the 10 
millions demanded by the Government. A resolution brought 
forward by the Opposition a short time back censuring the course 
pursued by the Government, and stating that Austria has no interest 
in Schleswig-Holstein and that her action should be subordinate to 
the policy of the Federal Diet, was rejected by 103 against 59 votes. 


THE POLISH INSURRECTION. ; 

Matters romain much in the same state in Poland. Occasional 
encounters, with varying success, take place, but no movements of 
great importance aro possible till mildor weather sets in. Great 
preparations are being made, however, it is said, to carry 
on and extend the insurrection in the spring. Meantime 
advices from Warsaw state that a cavalry detachment of insurgents 
had been seen at Jablouna, four miles from the metropolis. Two 
engagements havo lately occurred in the government of om—the 
first at Staszow, not far from Sandomir; the second at Iza. The 
insurgents were led by Bosak, whom the Russians have failed to 
surround and destroy, as they had been attempting todo. A story 
that the Russians had discovered traces of the National Government 
in Warsaw has been reduced to rather slender dimensions. A bo 
was arrosted, having in his possession fourteen copies of a notice 
from the Town Captain advising | sehen not to be present at a ball 
of General Ritkowski. A piece of paper was also found on the boy, 
on which were written fourteen initials, probably of the names of 
persons for whom the notices were intended. After being bas- 
tinadoed, the boy confessed the full names of these persons, who 
were thereupon arrested. 

MEXICO. 


Letters from Guadalajara to the 6th ult. state that the French 
occupied La Potolin without opposition on the 4th, The Mexican 
General Negrete had been disastrously repulsed in an attempt to 
retake San Luis de Potosi. Uraga, with 8000 Mexicans, was pre- 
paring to make a stand in mountain defiles near Bolima, Juarez 
was reported at Zacatecas, where Doblado was concentrating his 
forces. 


INDIA. 
Sir John Lawrence, the new Viceroy of India, arrived at Caloutta 
on the 12th ult. 
The war on the frontier was at an end, and the force employed 
against the hill tribes has been broken up. 


THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA, 

We have intelligence from New York to the 25rd ult., but it is 
not of much importance, Tho main bodies of the respective armies 
were motionloss, and the only activity displayed was by the raids of 
light cavalry. The weather was so severe that no important move- 
ment was likely for the present, but both sides were making the 
most extensive preparations for serious and effective operations in 
the spring. It is said that the Hoederals intend to make a double 
movement on Richmond. The f ierals bombarded Charleston for 
four days, from the 10th to the Iith ult., and the firing was going 
on when the Jast reports left. Much mischief to property had 
resulted, but no injury to life or person. The Federals were pre- 
paring to meot the anticipated attack by the Confederate ironolads, 
General Longstreot was said to be again advancing on Knoxville, 
having been reinforced from Lev’s army, 

Many deaths weekly occur in the beceral hospitals at Chattanooga. 

Steamers from New Orleans on the i6th report that a Federal 
expedition to the Matagorda Peninaula, Texas, on the 30th of 
December, after effecting a landing, was driven back by a superior 
Confederate force, and only escaped capture through the protection 
of the gun-boat Granite State. Tho Confederate vessel J. F. Carr, 


| which participated in the engagement, grounded, and was destroyed 


by her crew to prevent capture. A reconnaissance of the Texan 
coast by the Federal gun-boat Sciota has discovered strong Con- 
federate batteries at Valasco and Quintana, near the Brazos River. 
New Orleans letters to the l6th state that the Federals have 
abandoned the Téche country and returned east of Berwick’s Bay. 
The Maryland Legislature had rejected a resolution nominating 
Mr. Lincoln for the next presidency. The diplomatic correspondence 
between Mr. Seward and Mr. Adams had been published. Mr, 
Seward maintains that the English Government are responsible for 
the acts of the Alabama and other privateers. 
A number of articles having been published in tho New York 
journals depreciating the swiftness of the new steamors of the 
ederal navy, Secre Welles has challenged the whole steam 
marine of New York, of whatever nationality, to a trial of speed 
with the gun-boat Entaw. The owner of the Federal merchant- 


Tur DANISH COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF.—A letter from Flensburg gives the 
following account of the Danish General :—‘' With the General in command 
I have the honour to be well acquainted, having frequently dined at his house, 
He is a tried soldier, and was the hero of the greatest battle (Istod) which the 
Danes fought during the war of 1848-51, This General is a character ; his 
coolness is extraordinary. During the heat of the fight to which I have 
alluded his white kid gloves were bespattered with blood; he quietly drew 
them off, threw them away, took another pair from his pocket and put them 
on as though nothing had happened. He is also a good linguist, speaking 
perfectly some eight languages, and is, moreover, a composer. He has dedi- 
cated one composition to my wife. He was the right-hand friend of the late, 
and an intimate one of the present, King.” 

FRENCH KNOWLEDGE OF ENGLISH NOTABILITIES. — The Opinion 
Nationale publishes the world’s obituary for 1863, and informs its readers 
that England has lost, among other worthies—“ Maurice Lansclowne, ex- 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, President of the Cabinet, and of the Privy 
Council ;” “ Sir Taton Syke ;" ‘ Sir Georhe Cornwal Lewis ;" and the poet 
and composer, Ch. Glow, author of ‘ Jeannette and Jeannot.’” In addition 
to those losses, we have to deplore the death—according to the Opinion—ot 
“ Augustus Leopold Lleg,” a distinguished painter, The two last names are 
incomparably ingenious transformations of Charles Glover and Augustus Egg. 

S1GNOR PASOLINI, an agent of the Italian Government who lately visited 
London and Paris, is said to have been commissioned to obtain the cone 
sent of the French and English Cabinets to a declaration of war by 
ltaly against Austria. Signor Pasolini, however, has completely failed in 
his mission. 

THE ENTIRE SPECIE PRODUCT of the Paciiic slope for 1863 is probably 
ahead of the previous year from ten cent in gold to twenty per cent in 
silver, anda her inorease is looked for in 1864, 


| was followed by tho intimation that the Prussian troo 


WAR BETWEEN GERMANY AND DENMARK. 
COMMENCEMENT OF HOSTILITIES, 


In defiance of the remonstrances of tho British Government, 
Austria and Prussia have entered on a war with Denmark. The 
Austro-Praesian forces, at an early hour on Monday morning, 
crossed the Eider into Schleswig, and passed on to the Kronenwerk, 
which tho Danes evacuated after firing a few shots The Danes 
withdrew behind the line of the Sorge, after having blown up the 
bridge and destroyed the railway, The Prussians marched upon 
Missunde, with the view of cutting off the Danes from the sea, while 
the Austrians were to attack the centre. The Prussians advanced 
against Eckernfirde on Monday forenoon, and their outposts in the 
courge of the afternoon were pushed towards the Sorge and Bistens). 
The Danes fell back and took up a position on the Schlei, and 
occupied the works near Missunde, and were followed by the 
Prussians. An engagement ensued which lasted eix hours, during 
which time the assailants made two attacks upon tho Danish 
works in vain, The Pruesians employed seventy-four guns in 
the attack, Foiled at last, they retired to Eckernfirde, 
having lost about 150 in killed avd wounded. They took 
some prisoners, who were at once dispatched to Rendsburg. Tho 
Danish loss was from 150 to 200, including three officers killed and 
four wounded. The Prussians aro said to have, up to the date of 
the latest account, sustained a loss of between 200 and 300. At 
Brekendorf, considerably inland and to the west of Eckernfirde, tho 
Austro-Prussians had an affair of outposts, which, however, was 
quite unimportant. The Austrians attacked the positions of Bustorf, 
one English mile south of Schleswig, on Wednesday. The Danes 
held thoir ground, There was eharp firing until after dark. No 
casualties are known. Tho Danes lost one field-piece. The 
Prussians appear determined to continue the attack upon Missunde— 
a point of great importance, asit is at the very narrowest part of the 
Bchtei, They were on Wednesday bringing heavy artillery to the 
front, and making other preparations for a renewed attempt. — 

The King and the Crown Prince of Denmark, accompanied by 
Bishop Monrad, arrived in Flensburg on the 2nd, and immediately 
left for the Dannowerk. His Majesty visited the outposts during 
the engagement with the Austrians on Wednesday. The advanced 
portion of the Prussian army engaged at Missunde are under the 
command of Prince Frederick Charles, who expresses a belief that 
tho Danes will offer a determined resistance to the movements of 
the German army. The Prince of Prussia is also present in the 


army. 

re rt prevails in Paris that the Prussian and Austrian Ambas- 
eadors have assured M. Drouyn de Lhuys that Prussia and Austria 
do not intend to attack the integrity of the Danish monarchy, but 
only desire to compel Denmark to carry out her engagements of 
1851. On the other hand, the correspondent of one of our daily 
contemporaries telegrams from Paris as follows :—‘‘I learn from a 
source on which I oan rely that a secret treaty between Austria and 
Prussia secures to Prussia the annexation of Holstein and the other 
parts detached from Denmark.’’ 


BRITISH POLICY, 

It is now known that the British Government a few days since 
made to the two German Powors a proposition which deprived them 
of every possible ground for hostilities. Austria and Prussia took 
up arms to obtain the repeal of the November Constitution and the 
fulfilment of the engagements of 1852. Denmark, at the instances 
of friendly States, promised to comply as soon as the proper forms 
could be gone through; and the King gave a proof of his sincerity 
by convoking the Rigsraad even when the allies were on the point 
of passing the Eider. As, however, they refused to trust the Koyal 
word, and affected to think that Denmark only wished to gain time, 
England offered to guarantee the fulfilment.of the required con- 
ditions, and to embody the German principles as to the government 
of Sobleswig-Holstein in a protocol to be signed by the signatories 
of the Treaty of 1852.— Times, 


THE DANES RETIRING FROM THE PRINCIPAL CORPS DE GARDE 
AT ALTONA. 

On the morning of the 2ith of December the assembled popu- 
lation of Altona eagerly awaited the moment when they should 
see the Danes retire from their city. To witness this gratifying 
spevinnts crowds had ye in front of the Corps de Garde, on 
the Rathhausmarkt. Saxon Brigade, ‘* Kronprinz,’’ from 
Hamburg, was fast approaching Altona, and the music of the band 
was already audible at the Miillenthér, but the Captain whom 
Colonel Scharffenberg bad left in command of the troops at the 
guardhouse evinced no inclination to retire. He gave it uneqni 
vocally to be understood that he expected the Saxons would 
forma ly relieve his men as soldiers relieve their comrades on guard. 
The affair was, however, managed in a very different way. 

Suddenly a carriage drew up in front of the guardhouse, and out 
of the carriage-window leaned a man of stalwart figure. Ina 
stentorian voice he called to the officer commanding the Guards, 
‘Do you mean to drive matters to an extremity ? Order your troops 
out immediately.’’ 

Tho dismayed Captain immediately obeyod and speedily marched 
out at the head of his men, to the great satisfaction of the assembled 
spectators In another moment the blue, red, and white flags of 
Schleswig-Holstein were seen fluttering from every window, amidst 
shouts for Duke Frederick and the duchies, The national song of 
“Seagirt Schleswig-Holstein’’ now resounded on every side, super- 
seding the strains of the ‘Tap Lansoldat,’’ with which the 
Danes had hitherto irritated the inhabitants of Altona. 

The man in the carriage, who thundered out the above enorgetic 
summons to the Danes, was the Saxon Commissioner for Holstein 
and Lauenburg, the Privy Councillor von Kénneritz. 


KIEL, 

The town of Kiel, always the most busy and important place in 
the duchy of Holstein, has come to be regarded as Mae of the most 
interesting spote in Europe. Situated on the Baltic, and possessing 
a@ fine and well-sheltered harbour, Kiel also has the advan of 
communication, by means of the Schleswig and Holstein Canal and 
by railway, with Copenhagen, the Danish islands, and Hamburg. 
Kiel, indeed, may be said to join Denmark to the rest of Europe, 
though there is but one line of railway, which goes southward to 
Altona and Hamburg, meoting, at Neumtinster junction, a short 
hour's journey, the line which leads from Altona to Rendsburg. 
From Rendsburg the line proceeds northward to Klesterkro, where 
it again splits into two branches, of which one soon ends at 
Schleswig, the other striking off to the westward—to Oersted, 
Husum, and Tonning. At Ocrsted another line goes northward to 
a the utmost limit reached hitherto by the railway in this 


peninsula. 

Kiel, as the seat of the Holstein Government, has for some time 
past been tho head-quarters of Duke Frederick of Augustenburg, and 
the inhabitants of the town have, during his abode amongst them, 
manifested the utmost enthusiasm for his cause. ing his 
residence at Kiel the Dake must have had all his rincely quali- 
fications put to a pretty severe test, if it were only in the constant 
reception of deputations which have waited on him from various 
er of Holland, from Holstein, and even from Schleswig. It 

as frequently happened that he has been compelled to receive 
these earnest adherents twice a day; and, if aconstant succession of 
such meetings could have gained bis cause, the difficulty would have 
— surmounted long ago, 

e excitement at Kiel has been growing for weeks t since it 
was felt that a conflict was inevitable. ‘Velnaameas ans secretly 
enrolled, and the federal commissioners thought it necessary to 
issue an order forbidding Webr-Vereine, or societies for collecting 
arms. In spite of these prohibitions, however, the young men con- 
trived to obtain and met for exercise, Meanwhile the 
Holstein colours, of red, white, and blue, decorated the whole town; 


| and the inhabitants wore them, as a sort of patriotic badge, in the 


shape of ribbon, scarf, or necktie. Ali this demonstration, however, 
were 
approaching in order to take up their quarters at Kiel—16,000 of 
sheen in the town and its neighbourhood--and that Prince Frederick 
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{ Prassia would reside at the schloss or palace—a huge, | 


Charles of 4 . f are 4 a 4 
uare, ive, but inelegant building, with slender roun 
fase base of its sides—whioh lies vlsasentty enough by the water 


: th-east end of the town; the only real palaco in the 
oe par Priest lately the residence of the Duke of Gliicksburg. 
, On the approach of the Prussians and Austrians the last of the 
‘nen of the confederacy left Kiel, and the Prussian vanguard 
aenéd in on the following morning, removing the German flag 
from the guardhouse and rearing the Prussian colours in its place. 
They also demanded the withdrawal of Duke Frederick's citizen 
ard, threatening to employ force in case of non-compliance. The 
. "then dispersed by desire of the Duke. 

Curiously enough, after the withdrawal of the Saxon troops and 
before the arrival of the Prussians, Kiel was for a single night 
without soldiers. Still, for a Sunday evening, the town presented 
a strange sight for English eyes. On passing along the harbour— 
that harbour which the fatherland go ardently desires to possess— 
the young Kielers of both sexes might be seen diverting themselves 
by being driven, or rather pushed, along on the ice in small rude 
sledges consisting of only a flat piece of wood and a seat. At the 
theatro a five-act tragedy, the atory of which was apropos of the 
Danish question, was ing performed, and there, as in every other 

lace, the Schleswig-Holstein flag was gaily flying. _Order was kept 
- the streets by the service of the voluntary fire-brigade, and there 
was no attempt at disturbance, except the perpetual singing of the 
Schleswig-Holatein hymn by the boys of the town. 

On the entry of the Prussians the following day, however, there 
was great public dissatisfaction, jially at the removal of the 
flag. Little knots of people were collected all along the street, com- 
laining most bitterly of this open declaration to the Holsteiners 

at the Prussians had not come to help the cause of Germany, for 
in this light the Holsteiners look upon the proceeding. Then came 
the demand for the dissolution of the Duke’s guard, it being against 
tho military law of Prussia that citizens should carry arms in the 
atreots. This again gave great offence to the Holsteiners, and they 
looked upon the demand as unjust, because Prussia promised the 
confederation merely to pass through Holstein to Schleswig, leaving 
things in the state in which they were under the federal com- 
missioners. The guard of honour in question had been spontaneously 
organised by those who had been companions in arms of Duke 
Frederick in 1848, and had voluntarily imposed on themselves the 
duty of keeping watch over his safety. ) 

There was little time for parley, however; for on the night of 
January 30 the general alarm sounded through Kiel, and by the 
morning (Feb. 1) the army had marched out. Two Austrian regi- 
ments had crossed the railway bridge at Rendsburg, and, after the 
interchange of a few shots, which seem to have hurt nobody, the 
Danes retired from the Kronenwerk before the advance of the 


rior force, who were soon supported by the Prussians, some regi- 
sare of whom entered Eckenforde the same day, the Danish ships 
lying off that place having exchanged some shots with them before 

iling away. 

“r a due . the people of Kiel to say that their reception of the 
second body of Prussians which marched into their town was more 
cordial than that which greeted the first regiments. The belief that 
the Crown Prince of Prussia would arrive with them had something 
to do with this change. 

The way in which the troops were welcomed, however, pretty 
clearly indicated the state of feeling amongst the inhabitants. The 
houses, it is true, were covered with national flags; but this might 
evon be taken more as an admonition than a welcome ; and, although 
the streets were crowded and every window filled, not a single 
voice was raised to welcome the glittering masses of helmeted war- 
riors as they advanced into the town, cheered only by their own 
music. It was, notwithstanding, a splendid and somewhat stirring 
sight to see the troops on the road just before they entered Kiel, 
stretched out in one long line, their helmets and bayonets glittering 
in the brilliant sunshine, for which the day was remarkable. 


Nature, at least, seemed to smile on them; for a beautifully clear 
blue sky, a refreshingly cold breeze, and just sufficient frost to make 
the road firm and clean, must have rendered their march a pleasant 
018, 


Our Royal Family is connected by marriage or blood with nearly 
every one of the parties on both sides concerned in the ‘‘ Schleswig- 
Holstein Complication,”’ as it is the fashion to call the quarrel now 
being fought out in the Jutland Peninsula. 

The Prince of Wales, as every one knows, is married to the 
daughter of the King of Denmark, one of the parties to this 
German contest. His eldest sister, the Princess Royal, is married to 
the Prince Royal of Prussia, one of the parties opposed to the King 
of Denmark. His second sister, Princess Alice, is married to 
Prince Louis of Hesse-Darmstadt, whose mother is a Princesa of 
Pruasia, and whose brother is an officer in the Prussian army. 

These are direct relationships ; but there are others scarcely less 
80 with which the publio are not so well acquainted. 

Prince Frederick of ————_ uke of Augustenburg, 
as he is generally called, although that title properly belongs to his 
father—is a very close connection of our Royal family, and is much 
better known to the Court than to the people of these realms. It 
will be remembered that when the mother of Queen Victoria married 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Kent she was a widow. She was 
firet married, in the year 1803, to Prince Emich Charlies of pry on 
who died July 4, 1814. By this marriage the Duchess of Kent 
one son, born 1804; and one daughter, born 1806, who were, con- 
sequently, half-brother and half-sister of the Queen. 

The Queen’s half-brother, Charles, Prince of Leiningen, died 
1856, and was succeeded by his son, Prince Ernest of Leiningen, 
robe of the Queen, who is a Captain in the Royal Navy of Great 

ritain. 

The half sister of the Queen, the Princess Anne Feodorovna of 

Leiningen, married, in 1828, Ernest Prince of Hohenlohe-Langenburg. 
He died in 1860, leaving a widow and five children, tho latter 
nephews and nieces of the Queen. Of these children, the third son, 
Prince Victor of Hohenlohe, who took the name of “Count de 
Gleichen” on his marriage with a daughter of Admiral Sir George 
Seymour, is a Captain in our Royal Navy. His next sister, 
Princess Adelaide Victoria of Hohenlobe (born 1835), married, in 
1856, ** Frederick Christian Augustus, Prince Hereditary of Schleswig 
Holstein-Sonderburg-Augustenburg,” the Pretender to the sove- 
reignty of the imaginary State of Schleswig-Holstein, who is by his 
marriage the Queen's nephew. 
_ Besides these relationships of our Royal family with the contend- 
ing parties there are others less immediate. ag: 3 Leopold of Belgium 
is the Queen’s uncle. His eldest son and heir, the Duke de Brabant, 
is married to an Archduchess of Austria; and his daughter, Princess 
Charlotte, is married to the Archduke Ferdinand Maximiljan, brother 
of the Emperor of Austria, another party to the contest. Besides 
these connections the Duchess of Cambridge, who was & Princess of 
Hesse-Caseel, is an aunt of the Queen of Denmark, who was also 4 
Princees of Hesse-Cassel. 

COMPLETION OF HumMBOLDT’s “ CosMos.”—The fifth and concluding 
volume of Humboldt’s ‘ Cosmos” has appeared. It is in two divisions, and 
contains three more chapters by the master’s own hand - viz., the intro- 
duction to this part and two sections on geological phenomena, It further 
contains astronomical essays by EK. Brubns, Sabine; and an exhaustive 
index, by Professor Buschmann, to the whole of the work. Professor 
Buschmann was the only man who could undertake this labour in 
Humboldt’s manner, for he alone knows the “Cosmos” almost as well as 
the author himrelf. ‘No leaf of the ‘Cosmos’ has appeared,” Humboldt 
*ays in the introduction, * which has not been submitted, both in MS. and 
in print, to the scrutinising eye of Professor Buschmann.” The other sub- 
jects of which the anthor wi further to treat in this volume—such as 
the form of the continents, the sea, air, plants, animals, and man—have been 
considered already in the first volume, and all that is wanting is the more 
detailed investigations of the illustrious author on this point. 


JOUN Woon, a private in the =~ Marines, was tried by court-martial, 

ie Chatham, for striking an officer, destroying his clothin , and insubordina- 

Hon. He was escorted into the court only partially clo , and using bad 

be pune He said his judges were a set of curs, and became so unruly that 
* Lad to be festened with ropes and laid on the floor during the trial, 


TERRIBLE CATASTROPHE IN CHILI, 


TWO THOUSAND WOMEN BURNT TO DEATH, ° 


A TERRIBLE calamity has befallen tho city of Santiago, the 
capital of Chili, South America. On the evening of the Sth of 
December the church of La Compania was densely crowded on the 
occasion of a great religious festival. Most of the congregation 
were ladies. The church was hung with light drapery and 
brilliantly illuminated. From some accidental cause the drapery 
took fire, and in a few minutes the building was in flames, The 
congrogation crowded to the door to get out, but were for the most 
part unable to do so—owing partly, it is said, to the priests having 
caused the door to be shut. However that may be, a terrible scone 
ensued. Fire rained down upon the unfortunate women, and in 
fifteen minutes upwards of 2000 of them were burnt to death or 
suffocated. Recognition of the corpses was impossible, and they 
were buried in a common grave. A correspondent, writing imme- 
diately after the event, thus describes the occurrence :— 


People in a country like England can form no idea of the extent to which 
religious zeal and fanaticism are carried in the Spanish-American Republics ; 
and Chili, although, perhaps, the most enlightened in this respect, still 
retains unrepealed a clause in her Constitution prohibiting the exercise of 
any but the Catholic religion. In Chili there are two Protestant places of 
worship, both in Valparaiso, and these are only snffered to exist by the 
authorities pretending to recognise them as private dwellings, and their 
entrance doors are numbered accordingly, like the remainder of the town. 
In Santiago, the capital, the Protestant population is too small probably to 
support a place of worship, but it is very doubtful whether in such a case it 
would be permitted to remain, as the capital swarms with a Catholic clergy 
entirely opposed to any such innovation, and whose ranks, being continually 
recruited from the inferior French, Spanish, and Italian priests, include some 
of the most bigoted and uncompromising examples of the priesthood. Men 
soured by disappointment in Europe, and having witnessed the gradual 
decay of their power and influence, come hither as to a last refuge, and aeek 
to re-establish their waning power over the ignorant and superstitious. 
Hence we find each vessel arriving from Catholic France bringing priests, 
monks, friars, or Sisters of Charity, and the numbers altogether of eccle- 
siastics in Santiago is at this time computed to be about 5000 in a population 
of 200,000—one priest for every forty souls. 

The men are by no means uniform in their attendance at church, and it 
would almost seem as if only on their reaching a certain age they became 
sufficiently devout to attend more than occasionally. The young men seem, 
on the other hand, to content themselves with surrounding the church doors 
to watch the congregation as it pours out after service at the fashionable 
places of worship ; and if the male portion of the community do enter they 
generally remain near the door, while the women spread their little church 
mats which they bring with them and kneel upon the paved fioor in the 
centre or nave of the church. There are no seats in the churches, and the 
women remain kneeling, or perhaps rather squatting, upon the ground, 
during the entire service, surrounded by themen, who stand in the side aisles 
or near the door, 

The churches of Santiago are more remarkable for their number and size 
than for any architectural pretensions they possess, The generality of them 
are incomplete as towers, spires, or external decoration ; but they 
are almost all very spacious, and being without gallery accommodation the 
whole of the congregation have to be provided with space upon the floor. 


On extraordinary occasions these churches are thrown completely open, | 


and the high altar is one blaze of light from multitudes of candles and lamps, 
while the choir—or, rather, the orchestra, for it is usually composed of the 
same band and chorus as the opera—perform the most elaborate music of 
the great composers to a mass of wondering and dazzled enthusiasts, who 
cram the entire space within the walls while high mass is being performed, 
and who listen afterwards to an exciting sensation sermon which is delivered 
by some ranting fanatic selected especially for the occasion. 

It has become here the custom to hold some of the principal of these 
church festivals in the evenings, for the purpose, I presume, of adding to the 
effect of the illuminations ; and the different churches compete with each 
other which shall present the most brilliant and attractive display. Crowds 
of willing admirers of these shows fiock to the attraction like moths to a 
candle, and, alas! too like the ignorant insect, unconscious of the risk under- 
gone and of the fate which they may chance to share; yet mothers, wives, 
and daughters press gladly to the scene, taking their friends, children, 
nurses, and servants, and frequently their entire households, that none may 
miss the holy rapture they are taught from infancy to experience on such 
occasions, and hurry to enter the holy place in good time, so as to secure 
advantageous places at the show. 

Such particulars as the above being mentioned, I must now proceed to 
describe perhaps the most heartrending catastrophe which ever befell, in 
modern times, a horror-struck community. 

The night of the Sth of December has descended upon the capital of Chili, 
after a brilliant day. The stars have just begun to shine out brightly, but 
there isno moon. There is no want of light, however, in the Plaza of the 
Campania, the old Jesuit Church of Santiago, for from the lofty doors of 
this, one of the largest churches of the city, streams forth upon the sur- 
rounding crowd of those unable to find room within a blaze of light which 
reaches across the small paved square, and falls upon the front of the 
Chamber of Representatives on the opposite side, It has just struck seven, 
and those in attendance within the church are just completing the ignition 
of the 20,000 lights said to have been prepared for this particular occasion— 
the feast of the Holy Virgin. The church is said to be crammed to suffo- 
cation, and it is of no use trying to obtain admission, for many already 
desirous to attend have turned away disappointed from the doors. More 
than 2500 people are in the church, however, chiefly women, who have been 
kneeling hours already, many of them, and these are all in the nave of the 
church, surrounded by a considerable number of men. The doors of the 
building are all wide open, and there is a crowd at each, looking in upon the 
congregation and the lights, which are burning in countless numbers at the 
other end of the church. In the midst of the high altar is the figure of the 
Virgin, magnificently arrayed ; under her feet is an illuminated crescent, 
like that in the celebrated picture by Murillo in the Louvre. High up and 
all around, reaching up tothe roof of the church, over which is a lofty dome, 
are myriads of sparkling lights already burning, and the attendants are just 
occupied in lighting the camphine lamps which areto illuminate the crescent 
at the Virgin’s feet. 

Hark! What is that cry of alarm within? Why do these people at the 
doors surge backwards with excitement ? And why is there a movement of 
agitation in the church, increasing rapidly ? Fire! Yes; the camphine- 
lamps at the Virgin’s feet have ignited some drapery, and it is spreading, in 
spite of the frantic attempts to extinguish it. Once before, last year, this is 
said to have occurred, but the fire was subdued, But now the light in the 
little square grows brighter every moment ; the cries of alarm increase until 
they swell into a shriek of terror from a thousand throats; each instant the 
blaze is brightening, and the fiames are spreading like lightning up the 
tawdry gilded wooden ornaments of the altar to the wooden ceiling, dome, 
and roof above. The church is burning, and from the doors pour out the 
terrified and shrieking crowd—out of all the doors, lofty and wide as they 
are, stream forth the crowd; but the shrieks grow louder within, and the 
fire now seems not only to be rising upward, but is falling down from above 
upon the floor; lamps filled with camphine are bursting, and their blazing 
contents are descending in showers of fire upon the wretched ladies and the 
poor children below. Now, indeed, the yells of horror, the shrieks of egony, 
and groans of despair are becoming every instant more deafening. Why do 
they not come out faster from the doors ? Alas! even as the forked flames are 
bursting forth from the windows of the dome over thechurch, the greater part 
of the poor women have yet to be saved; and now they are, in their efforts to 
escape, falling down in a dreadful heap one over another in front of the 
doors, and are thus forming a living barricade, preventing those behind from 
escaping. Men from outside now rush in and make violent attempts to 
extricate them, but almost entirely in vain ; for the heap is piling higher and 
higher until it becomes nearly 6 ft. in height—a writhing, shrieking, entangled 
mass of women and children. The bystanders do all they can to help in thia 
extremity, and among them Mr. Nelson, the United States’ Minister, and 
Mr. Meiggs, the railway contractor, make themselves conspicuous by their 
noble exertions to save life; but there still remain many hundreds of women 
in the church, and the burning roof is beginning to fallin. The hair and 
dresses of those now being saved are found to be on fire; some are got out 
almost naked, and the people cover these with their coats; others are drawn 
out of the entangled mass with such force that their arms are dislocated ; 
and some were drawn out of the church over the pile before the door by 
lassoes. At length the roof blazes from end to end of the church, and flames 
are seen rising from the crowd beyond the heap of prostrate women in front 
of the door, and now the flames burst from the very doors themselves, 
driving back the bystanders, and all becomes still within in a moment. 

Death! yes, the most horrible and agonising death reigns supreme within 
the old church. Death to 2000 women and children who but a short half- 
hour previously were gazing with reverential ecstacy upon the glittering 
spectacle prepared for them—upon the 20,000 torches which were to light 
their funeral pyre. Death also to many who had been withdrawn f. the 
dread spot only to linger in agony a short space under the doctor’s hands. 
Death to the mothers and families of numbers of sorrowing relatives who 
were not present and were powerless to save them. 

How powerless is man in such a calamity so disastrous and fearful as this! 
Were none of the means at hand to check the ravages ef the fire? Yes! 
There was water, but insufficient in quantity, for the city has no proper 
supply; there were fire-engines, but wretched and inferior machines, and 
badly served, for in Santiago there are no volunteer fire-brigades as in 
Valparaiso, and therefore there waa no practised and efficient force of active 
helpers—nothing but the aid of a few willing hands and courageous hearts 
could be found to grapple with such terrific emergency, and hence, perhaps, 
so fearful a destruction of human lives. 

Who can picture the condition of the miserable city upon that night ? 
Scarcely afamily but had lost some valued or darling member—one fiftieth part 


of the female population burnt to death in less than half an hour ; all classes 
suffering equally—ladies of the first rank in society, the tradesman's wife, and 
the humblest domestic servant all perishing absolutely in one another’s arms. 
The sister of the Governor of the city is one of the victims, and in the list of 
those who have perished are whole families, ladies with their daughters and 
their entire staff of female domestics. One gentleman of wealth, Don R. 
Ovalle, lost his wife and five daughters. Out of some households nine or ten 
females have perished ; one schoolmistress with a number of her pupils ; and 
one or two instances are mentioned of entire families leaving home to attend 
the ceremony at the church, and not one returning to again unclose the door . 

The day following, and immediately after the ruins had cooled, soldiers 
and police were set to work to remove the blackened, calcined remains of the 
victims from the ruins, where they were found in piles and masses, The 
soldiers say that at one part a vast number were burnt standing packed 
close tegether, ro that when they withdrew one corpse the others fell; all 
these were charcoal down to the waists, and none could be recognised, except 
that some retained on the lower parts of their bodies a few shredsof clothing. 
Indeed, scarcely any of the unhappy victims have been identified, and 
patrician and plebcian were similarly removed in the carts of the police to 
the cemetery, and have been interred in one common grave; 1500 blackened 
skulls were counted and acknowledged as received by the authorities of the 
burial-ground for interment ; and when, a day or two after the catastrophe, 
a visit was made to this piace, rd or sixty men were found digging a huge 
trench to receive a ghastly pile of human remains which lay hard by covered 
~~ = boughs of trees,and which was 180ft. in length, 10 ft. wide, and 

t. high. 

The populace are raving against the clergy for their indifference on the 
occasion, and demand that the church shall be razed to the ground, so as to 
obliterate all trace of the ill-omened place. 

Never can the recollection, however, of this terrible night be effaced from 
the people, never will such a catastrophe, it is hoped, be again suffered; but 
stili the churches are lighted up and crowded, and the probability is that 
even this severe lesson will fail to prove efficacious in checking the infiuence 
of the wilicst class of the priesthood, or in diminishing the superstition of this 
people. 

IRELAND, 

INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION.—An influential deputation from the north 
waited last week upon the Lord Lieutenant, and laid before him the question 
of intermediate echools, asking him at the same time to bring the establish- 
ment of such institutions throughout Ireland under the notice of her Majesty's 
Government. The business of the deputation was laid before his Excellency 
by Lord Dufferin, Mr. Kirk, and the Rev. William M‘Clure. At the close 
of the interview, which lasted an hour, his Excellency said that the 
question was one involving heavy and important interests, and it would be 
necessary for him to give it his most mature and careful consideration, which 
it should receive from him. 

INAUGURATION OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY AND DARGAN STATUE.— 
Two events of moment took place on Saturday last in Dublin, at whick his 
Excellency the Earl of Carlisle presided—the inauguration of the National 
Gallery of Ireland and the unveiling of the statue of Dargan. The National 
Gallery grew out of the success of the Fine Arts department in the 
Dublin International Exhibition of 1853, with which the name of Dargan 
will be for ever associated, The National Gallery has been erected in 
Leinster Lawn, and the statue stands there also on a block of native 
granite. The arrangements made for the inauguration were perfect. Around 
Dargan’s statue a platform was erected, neatly carpeted. His Excellenc: 
arrived at two o’clock, when he was received by John Lentaigne and J pare 3 
Boyce, Esqrs., trustees; and Sir Robert Kane and Mr, Boyle, honorary 
secretaries, There was a large assemblage present. Mr. Boyle read an 
address to his Excellency from “The Dargan Committee,” describing their 
labours, rendering a statement of accounts, and resigning the trust “into 
the hands of a Viceroy, not’more distinguished for his classic tastes and love 
of art than for his high appreciation of men who, like William Dargan, 
devote themselves to the service and improvement of their fellow-citizens ” 
The trustees then requested his Excellency to unveil and inaugurate the 
statue. The drapery was then removed and the statue displayed, amid the 
general cheering of the vast assembly. 


THE PROVINCES. 
IRONSTONE IN LINCOLNSHIRE.—Messrs. Dawes, of the Milton Ironworks, 
near Barnsley, Yorkshire, have taken an extensive track of land on the 
Lincolnshire side of the Trent, opposite Keadby, and opened extensive blast 
furnaces there. They are making about 500 tons of iron per week. The 
immense mineral wealth of this locality, which was only discovered about 
two years ago, will give employment to large numbers of men; and when 
railway communication is opened, as it shortly will be, with the Yorkshire 
side of the river, the new trade will, it is expected, be still further developed. 
THE DURHAM PITMEN’S STRIKE.—This unfortunate strike may now be 
considered as completely terminated. A meeting of the union men was held 
on Saturday last, at Willington, at which it was declared that the strike was 
at an end. The men were urged to seek work elsewhere, and it was stated 
that any of them returning to work at their old collieries would be considered 
blacklegs. This advice, however, is not likely to be accepted ; for several 
families were removing into their houses in the evening, and many more 
came forward and signed the agreement, expressing their regrét that they 
had ever known the union. 


EXPORT OF BOOKS.—The export of English books to the States of 
America feil from £140,000 worth in 1859 to less than half that value in 
1861, and the returns now published show that in 1862 it was little over 
£50,000. The export to Australia has also fallen off considerably ; in 1859 
it exceeded £126,000; in 1861 it was but £110,000; in 1862 only £97,000. 
The export of English books to France has risen greatly : in 1859 it only 
amounted to £9569, in 1862 it was £16,355. To British North America we 
send books in a year to the value of about £23,000; to the West Indies, 
£17,000 ; and the export to India and that set down as being made to Egypt 
amount to about £125,000. The value of our books exported in the year 
1860 was as high as £494,845; in 1861 it fell to £445,358; and in 1262 to 
£415,203; but in the first eleven months of 1863 it had recovered to £408,957, 
Our imports of books in 1862 were of the value of £101,053. 


THE TOWN AND CASTLE OF PLON, IN HOLSTEIN. 


Prion is distant about three German miles south of Kiel, and 
about ten north-east of Hamburg. The town is pleasantly situated 
on a tongue of land which divides the Pliner Lake into two parts, 
and it stands at the foot of a height which is crowned by the castle. 
Plon, comprising the old and the new towns, contains a population 
of about 3000, The town stretches out in an easterly direction, 
and is bounded by the Behler Lake and the Suhver Lake. 

The general aspect of Plin is extremely picturesque, and the 
prospect commanded from the terraces and turrets of the castle is 
extensive and varied. T'o the admirers of natural the 
environs of Plon present many points of interest. For example, a 
remarkable hill (which hae received the classic name of Parnassus), 
situated between the Tram and the Schohsee, and the Langel- 
Garden, in which there is a hill, whence our sketch was taken. The 
Pioner-Lake, as already observed, is divided into two parts by the 
strip of land on which the town is built: the northern part is called 
the small lake and the southern part the great lake. The whole 
circumference of the Pliner Lake, in both its parts, is about five and 
a half German miles. 

Among the small islets scattered over the lake is Schilf, now 
scarcely visible. There formerly stood an ancient Wendic fortress, 
destroyed by an earthquake, and the site on which its foundation 
rested is now nearly submerged. A very narrow tongue of land 
runs up between the Pliner and the Behler Lakes, from both of 
which, it is alleged, sulphuric vapours arise when any of the great 
European volcanoes are in active commotion. 

Plin counts several centuries of existence, and it was formerly the 
chief link of communication between the western boundary of the 
territory inhabited by the Wends and other important places—viz., 
old Holstein proper and Stormann. 

In the year 1071, the Solavonian fortress Plunen was the chief 
atronghold of the Wends, and in 1139 it was wrested from them by 
the Holsteiners. On the site of the present castle of Plin there 
stood, in the year 1173, a fortress, which, in 1181, was conquered 
and strongly fortified by Henry the Lion. In 1236, Count Adolph IV. 
conferred on Plin the privileges cf a city. From 1490 to 1761 it was 
the residence of the Dukes of Holstein-Plin, by whom the castle, in 
its present form, was constructed in 1636, and the town > by 
the addition of what is termed the ‘‘ New Town,”’ in 1685. For 
several yeara past, and until the outbreak of hostilities, Plin was 
the seat of the Holstein Government. 


THE MARABOUT’S LION. 


Our Engraving represents one of the most extraordinary scenes 
of life in Algiers. At about the same time in every year an enor- 
mous lion makes his entry into the streets of the city, conducted by 
a company of Arabs and negroes, who lead him by a cord of 
camel’s hair. 

These native visitors collect alms on behalf of a celebrated 
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ARABS WITH A CAPTURED LION IN THE STREETS OF ALGIERS.—(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY M. ALARY.) 


marabout, who is held in the highest veneration throughout the 
province. The origin of this exhibition is not a little curious, since 
the venerable marabout for whose benefit the appeal to charity is 
mad¢ is said to have received from Heaven a supernatural power, 
by which he exercises authority over ferocious beasts, who come to 
render him voluntary homage. 


THE CASTLE OF PLON, 


For this reason the lion which accompanies the mendicants is not 
always the same animal; and they assure you that az soon as they 
have collected a sufficient sum they return to the marabout, and the 
lion, having done his duty, goes back again to the thickets whence 
he came. 

Every year, at the same time, a new lion comes to yield himself 


for this especial service, and allows himself to be led captive for the 
temporary advantage of the holy man. This story, to which the 
more sceptical Europeans are seldom willing to give credence, is 
often devoutly believed by the Arabs, and, altogether, the 
marabout must make a very good thing by his skill as a wildbeast 
tamer. 


IN THE DUCHY OF HOLSTEIN, THE FAMILY SEAT OF THE DUKES OF AUGUSTES BORG, 
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DANISH TROOPS RETISING FROM THK PRINCIPAL CORPS DE GARDE AT ALTONA. 


Jmpertal Parliament, 


—— #+—— 
THURSDAY, FEB. 4. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Parliament was opened on Thursday by commission with the usual 


formalities. The following is the 
QUEEN’S SPEECH. 
My LORDS AND GENTLEMEN, 

We are commanded to assure you that her Majesty has great satisfaction 
in recurring again to the advice and assistance of her Parliament. 

Her Majesty is confident that you will share her feeling of gratitude to 
Almighty God on account of the Princess of Wales having given birth to a 
son, an event which has called forth from her faithful people renewed 
demonstrations of devoted loyalty and attachment to her person and family. 

The state of affairs on the Continent of Europe has been the cause of great 
anxiety to her Majesty. The death of the late King of Denmark brought into 
immediate application the stipulations of the Treaty of May, 1852, concluded 
by her Majesty, the Emperor of Austria, the Emperor of the French, the 
King of Prussia, the Emperor of Russia, the King of Sweden, and afterwards 
acceded to by the King of Hanover, the King of Saxony, the King of Wur- 
temberg, the King of the Belgians, the King of the Netherlands, the Queen of 
Spain, the King of Portugal, and the King of Italy. 

That treaty declared that it is conducive to the preservation of the balance 
of power and of the peace of Europe that the integrity of the Danish 
Monarchy should be maintained, and that the several territories which have 
hitherto been under the sway of the King of Denmark should continue so 
to remain ; and for this purpose it was agreed that, upon the death of the 
late King and of his uncle Prince Frederick without issue, his present 
Majesty King Christian 1X. should be acknowledged as succeeding to al 
the dominions then united under the sceptre of his Majesty the King of 
Denmark, 

Her Majesty, actuated by the same desire to preserve the peace of Europe 
which was one of the declared objects of all the Powers who were parties to 
that treaty, has been unremitting in her endeavours to bring about a peaceful 
settlement of the difficulties which on this matter have arisen between 
Germany and Denmark, and to ward off the dangers which might follow 
from a beginning of warfare in the north of Europe; and her Majesty will 
continue her efforts in the interest of peace. 

The barbarous murders and cruel assaults committed in Japan upon 
subjects of her Majeaty rendered it necessary that demands should be made 
upon the Japanese Government, and upon the daimio by whose retainers 
some of those outrages were committed. 

The Government of the Tycoon complied with the demand made upon 
them by her Majesty’s Government, and, full satisfaction having been made, 
the friendly relations between the two Governments have continued unbroken. 
But the daimio Prince of Satzuma refused to comply with the just and 
moderate demands which were made upon him, 

His refusal rendered measures of coercion necessary, and her Majesty 
regrets that, while those measures have brought this daimio into an agree- 
ment for compliance, they led incidentally to the destruction of a considerable 
portion of the town of Kagosima. 

Papers on this subject will be laid before you. 

The insurrection which broke out last year among some portion of the 
native inhabitants of New Zealand still, unfortunately, continues ; but there 
is reason to hope that it will, before long, be put down. 

Her Majesty commands us to inform you that she has concluded a treaty 
with the Emperor of Austria, the Emperor of the French, the King of 
Prussia, and the Emperor of Russia, by which her Majesty consents to give 
up the protectorate of the Ionian Islands, and also agrees to the annexation 
of those islands tothe kingdom of Greece. This treaty shall be laid before 
you. Her Majesty is also negotiating a treaty with the King of the Hellenes 
for regulating the arrangements connected with the union of the Jonian 
Islands with the kingdom of Greece, 


GENTLEMEN OF THE HOUSE OF CoMMONS, 


Her Majesty has desired the Estimates for the ensuing year to be laid 
before you. They have been prepared with every attention to economy, and 
with a due regard to the efficiency of the public service, 

My LORDS AND GENTLEMEN, 

Her Majesty commands us to inform you that the condition of the country 
is, on the whole, satisfactory. The revenue has fully realised its expected 
amount ; the commerce of the United Kingdom is increasing ; and, while the 
distress in the manufacturing districts has been in some degree lessened, 
there is reason to look forward to an increased supply of cotton from various 
countries which have hitherto but scantily furnished our manufacturers 


with this material for their industry. 

Her Majesty has directed that a commission shall be issned for the purpose 
of revising the various forms of subscription and declaration required to be 
made by the clergy of the Established Church. A copy of that commission 


will be laid before you. 
Various measures of public usefulness will be submitted for your con- 


sideration. 
Her Majesty commits, with confidence, the great interests of the country 


to your wisdom and care ; and she fervently prays that the blessings cf 
Almighty God may attend your deliberations and prosper your councils for 
the advancement of the welfare and happiness of her loyal and faithful 


subjects. 

On the assembling of the House at five o'clock there was a full attendance 
of Peers, and the side galleries were filled with ladies, The Prince of Wales 
was present and took his seat on the cross benches. 

THE ADDRESS. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR having read her Majesty’s Message, 

The Marquis of SLIGO moved the address, in reply to the Queen's Speech, 
and went over the topics refered to in that document. 

Lord ABERCROMBIE seconded the address. 

‘The Earl of DERBY thought it incumbent on him not to pass over in silence 
a speech suggestive of topics of the utmost importance and the deepest inte- 
rest, and of a condition of the country, to which it was impossible not to 
look with considerable anxiety. It was satisfactory, at the commencement 
of another Session, to be again enabled to address the Crown in language of 
congratulation on a subject deeply interesting to the nation at large and 
calculated to soothe sorrow which had so recently fallen upon her Majesty—he 
referred to the birth of a son of the Prince of Wales. It was also gratifying 
to find that the country generally was in a prosperous condition, and that our 
commerce was steadily increasing, thus affording a reasonable hope for a 
further remission of taxation. No doubt Lancashire was exempted from 
that general prosperity, but he entertained strong hopes that the worst and 
heaviest of the pressure was at an end. Certain districts in Ireland had also 
been seriously afflicted, and demanded the earnest attention of the Govern- 
ment to alleviate it- With regard to our foreign relations, he was not in a 
position to congratulate the country. Her Majesty's Government obtained 
office by an ingenious, ifjnot a very ingenuous, stratagem. They came into 
power in order to supply a more extended measure of Parliamen( reform, 
and the moment they accepted office they virtually gave up reform and 
devoted themselves to foreign diplomacy, in which they had been still less 
snecessful. Marl Russell on entering his present office professed that his 
policy was non-intervention in the affairs of other countries, the extension 
of Mberal principles y the exercise of our moral influence, and, above all, by 
the maintenance of a cordial and uninterrupted understanding with the 
Emperor of tue French, Looking around, it was difficult to see what 
country there was in which the noble Lord had not interfered. In point of 
fact, the foreign policy u! the noble Lord, as illustrative of non-intervention, 
might be expressed in two short, homely, but accurate °words—meddle 
and mnddle. It had ben one of lecturing, blustering, and retreat- 

In the “Mi.summr JNight’s Dream,” two of the principal 

were Bottom the Weaver and Snug the Joiner. The 
noble Earl appesced to combine the qualities attributed to both those 
persons. Like Bottom the Weaver, he was anxious to play every part. 
Qh!” said the noble Kart, “ let me play the lion. I'll roar till it shall do 
your heart good, and the Duke shall say, ‘ Well roared, lion! well roared, 
jion!’” But Bottom the Wenverand Snug the Joiner were possessed of a 
very anxious desire that their audience should not be too much alarmed, and 
therefore they mbde a disclosure of their intentions. The noble Earl did 


precisely the same. The roar was the roar of the lion, but the face was the 
face of the noble Earl. 8S esking seriously, he could not but feel ‘that he 
waa and humiliated in his own estimation when he found that the 


result of the nob!e Karl's administration of foreign affairs was, not only that 
we had not in Europe at this moment a single friend, but that our 
menaces were disr goried and our remonstrances treated with con- 
temptuous indifference by the small as well as by the great Powers. For 
vis ows part, he should snrink from a war betwcen England and the 
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united Powers of Germany as one of the greatest disasters that could befall 
this country. The noble Karl (Russell) must that night give a clear and 
distinct understanding of the policy the Government was prepared to take ; 
and he hoped the noble Earl would be able to Convince the House that we 
were not committed by any act, either to a war with Germany, or to a 
betrayal of an ally who had trusted to our protection. After a brief 
reference to China and the Ionian Islands, the noble Earl concluded by 
intimating that he did not intend to oppose the Address ; but, at the same 
time, he had very little confidence in the administration of the foreign 
affairs of the coutry by the present Government. ; 

Earl RUSSELL, in defending himself from the attack of Lord Derby, said 
he had always, and still, entertained a strong feeling that intervention in the 
internal affairs of a country was not only unjustifiable, but almost always 
failed in its object, and tended to aggravate the evils it was 
intended to remedy. He believed the whole country approved of 
the policy of non-intervention which the Government had adopted. 
After entering into the history of the Treaty of 1852, and des- 
cribing the unfair proceedings of Austria and Prussia towards Denmark, 
the noble Earl stated that her Majesty's Government at no time had given 
any assurance, or even hope, of material assistance to Denmark. In the 
present state of uncertainty he asked the House to leave the hands of the 
Government unfettered and free to do the best they could as events arose 
for the peace of Europe. He might state that both France and Russia, as 
well as this country, were anxiously desirous for peace. At the same time 
they had no desire to commit themselves rashly to any policy which might 
entail evils upon Europe hereafter. With regard to her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, it was their duty not to look to Parliament for suggestions or a 
policy, but to consider seriously the position of the country, and, having made 
up their minds to a policy, to stand or fall by the event. 

After some observations from Earl Grey and Earl Granville, the House 
adjourned, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

After a number of notices of motion had been given, the Speaker read her 
Majesty’s Message, and 

Lord R. GROSVENOR moved the address, which, as usual, was an echo of 
the Royal Speech. 

Mr. GUSCHEN seconded the motion, 

Mr. DISRAELI complained of the absence of all reference in the Royal 
Message to the distress prevalent in Ireland, and of the silence in reference 
to the convulsions in the country which had caused the suffering in the 
manufacturing districts. He should also have liked to have heard something 
about our relations with China; our diplomatic action with regard to 
Poland ; and many other subjects which were totally omitted from the Royal 
Message. It would also have been satisfatcory had the proposition of the 
Emperor of the French for a congress been noticed. He also remarked on 
the fact that the Speech did not contain the usual assurance that her Majesty 
was on amicable terms with other Sovereigns; and concluded that these 
omissions had eccurred in consequence of the Ministry being in a state of 
utter confusion. 

After some delay, 

Lord PALMERSTON said that he had hoped other members would have 
addressed the House. With respect to the conclusions of the right hon. 
gentieman as to what the Speech ought to have said, he could easily satisfy 
them, The Government had so often told the House its policy with respect 
to America that it would be mere surplugage to have repeated it. Our rela- 
tions with China were unaltered, and the negotiations with respect to Poland 
had been made public. With respect to the treatment of the Emperor of 
the French, so loudly complained of by the right hon. gentieman, the 
habits of this country were more plain and simple than those of the 
Continent, and not given to indalgence in professions ; but he denied that in 
Earl Russell's reply declining the congress there was anything uncivil or 
discourteous to the Emperor of the French, and did not gather that the right 
hon. gentleman would have accepted the proposal which he styled an adroit 
manceuvre. Now, the Government did not go so far as to believe it to be 
one. They believed that it would lead to war if an attempt was te be 
made to enforce the decisions of a congress, and if that was not to be 
the case then it would lead to no practical result. He would, however, 
affirm that the relations of the two Governments were as cordial as ever, 
and that, although differences of opinion might, and often must, arise, there 
had been neither jealousy nor loss of cordiality. He denied that the Govern- 
ment were asking the House fora policy. Their policy, as stated in the 
Speech, was to reconcile the differences of Germany and Denmark. If the 
right hon. gentleman had a policy, it must be that the Government ought at 
once to have rushed headlong into war. That was not the view of the Govern- 
ment. Their influence had induced Austria and Prussia to adhere to the 
Treaty of 1852, and within the last few hours they had declared that, 
when their demands were satisfied, they would maintain the succession 
of the Throne and the integrity of Denmark in accordance with that treaty. 
Looking at the question impartially, ke must say that the Germans had 
been guilty of wanton aggression, and that the Danes had not fulfilled 
their obligations. The action of Austria and Prussia had restrained the 
smaller Powers from getting up a revolution, and was, so far, more 
friendly to Denmark. He denied that the Federal Diet had the slightest 
right to dictate who should be Duke of Holstein. With respect to 
Schleswig, the late Danish Government had attempted to incorporate it ; 
but, on the advice of the English Government, had offered to withdraw it 
if allowed time to do so. He regretted that that offer had not been accepted, 
and that hostilities had been so uselessly and wantonly provoked. The policy 
of seizing a material guarantee was a most dangerous one. They had pro- 
posed that, by a protocol to be signed in London, the great Powers 
should guarantee that Denmark should withdraw the common Con- 
stitution. They were told then that it was too late, that the Danish 
Parliament might not agree, and then the state of affairs would become 
too dangerous to be controlled. This occupation was, therefure, most lament- 
able; but Austria and Prussia declared that they would abide by the Treaty 
of 1852, and if they did the danger of that course was greatly modified. He 
was sorry that the Queen’s Speech did not enable the right hon, gentleman 
to move an amendment, but, until he heard the contrary, he should perrist in 
believing that the country would approve of and ratify the conduct of her 
Majesty's Ministers, 

After some observations from several members, 

THE CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER denied that her Majesty's Govern- 
ment had induced Denmark to make concessions. They had done no such 
thing. The sum and substance of the advice given to Denmark was to fulfil 
her engagements. 

Some further discussion ensued, and the Address was agreed to. 


OBITUARY, 

THE DUCHESS OF PARMA.— Louise Marie Therese de Bourbon, Duchess 
of Parma, died at Venice, on Monday, after an illness of a few days, 
in the forty-fifth year of her age. She was the daughter of the late Duc de 
Berri, and in 1845 was married to Charles [11., then Duke of Parma. In 
1854 the Duke died, and the Duchess assumed the reins of Government in the 
name of her infant son, Duke Robert I., then only six years of age. The 
Italian War and Revolution in favour of a united Italy by which it was fol- 
lowed altered the entire territorial arrangements of the Peninsula, The 
duchy of Parma, as an independent State, was swept away by the revo- 
lutionary torrent, and on the 18th of March, 1860, Victor Emmanuel issued a 
decree annexing the duchy to the kingdom of Sardinia. The Duchess and her 
son had fled from Italy and werein Zurich at the time the decree of Victor 
Emmanuel was issued, On the 28th of the same month the Duchess pub- 
lished a formal protestation against the decree of annexation ; and on Aprii 
10, 1861, she promulgated another protest, also at Zurich, against the 
agsumption of the title of “ King of Italy” by Victor Emmanuel IL. in his 
proclamation dated March 17,1861. The young ex-Duke of Parma is still 
recognised by the Papal Court, Spain, Austria, and the States of the Germanic 
Confederation, with the exception of Prussia, 

THE DUCHESS OF GORDON.—The Duchess of Gordon died at Hunt); 
Lodge, Aberdeenshire, on Sunday evening, the immediate cause of dea! 
being gout in the stomach. The deceased was in her seventieth year. 
She was the daughter of Mr. Brodie, of The Burn, Kincardineshire, and was 
married to the fifth Duke of Gordon in 1813. The Duke died in 1836, and, as 
he left no issue, the title became extinct. The Duke of Richmond now suc- 
ceeds to the Aberdeenshire estates. The Duchess of Gordon had for some 
years pee lived in & very retired manner at Huntly Lodge, doing a great 
deal of good among the poor, promoting education, and otherwise working 
for the good of the district. 

ADMIRAL JOHN THOMPSON.—Admiral John Thompson, the senior 
retired Admiral, died on Saturday last. The gallant deceased, who had 
attained the advanced age of eighty-eight years, entered the Navy in Decem- 
ber, 1787, He was advanced to post rank, Ovt. 21, 1810, accepted the rank 
of retired Rear Admiral Oct. 1, 1846; became Vice Admiral May 27, 1854; 
and Admiral June 9, 1860, 

MAJOR-GENERAL M‘PHERSON.— This veteran officer expired, on T 
last, at York. He embarked for the Peninsula as a volunteer in May, 1809, 
and served his country with great distinction until the end of the war, in 
1814, and, subsequently, in India and the Crimea ; ill-health, brought on by 
— in the trenches, compelling him to retire from the latter cam- 

ign. 


P = ee oe Fe — for defending Townley were as 
‘ollow :—Mr. Macaulay, Q.C., received 150 gs. ; Mr. Serjeant O’Brien, 75 gs. ; 
and Mr. F. Stephen, 25 gs. ‘ . teas 

LORD STANLEY stated at the annual dinner of the Westminster volunteers 
last week, that when the volunteers were first enrolled foreign Governments 
expressed great surprise that the English Government should run the risk of 
putting arms into the hands of the people, 

In CONSIDERATION of the season having proved exceedingly profitable 
to the owners of seines at Porthallow, Cornwall, each of the fishermen in 
their employ has been presented with the sum of £15, A profit of £17 has 
been declared on beep! 1-32nd share, At Cadgwith each of the seiners has 
received a present of £10, 
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THE CATASTROPHE AT CHILI. 


THE awful destruction of 2000 lives in a church at Santiago 
has, it is almost needlesa to state, excited profound senti- 
ments of horror and commiseration throughout the entire civi- 
lised world, But while for many yeara to come the countrymen, 
husbands, and brothers of the ill-fated victims will continue 
to bewail the results of a catastrophe so terrible, the ordinary 
interests of human life will soon cause it to be almost forgotten 
among us, or remembered only as something that passed not 
only some time ago but a very long way off, 

Only slight reflection is necessary, nevertheless, to serve to 
convince us that, upon a somewhat smaller scale, perhaps euch 
a calamity might have happened among ourselves, The 
attention of every reader has been directed to the fact that 
the officiating priests at the Chilian church could not more 
completely have brought about the sad end of their celebration 
had they laid their plans expressly with a view to incre- 
mation, We are told of the festoons of paper flowers, the 
waves of muslin, the thousands of paraffin lamps, the 
varnished transparencies, and the utterly inadequate means of 
egress, It is taken for granted with too much comp!acency 
that in England such a fearful visitation could scarcely fall 
within the limits of possibility, 

But the mere number of the victims, however impressive and 
terrible it may appear to the world in general, has no effect 
whatever upon the intensity of the agonies of the sufferers or 
of the survivors, Here in England, for years past, on an 
average, one woman is burned to death weekly by per- 
sietence in a fashion acknowledged to be objectfonable 
upon many grounds besides that of its fatality, From 
infants scarcely able to toddle, bat with their little light dresses 
ridiculously distended according to the mode, to ladies 
almost in the enjoyment of longevity, the horrid custom 
has had its victims among us, The poor housemaid and 
the lovely pride of the mansion have alike suffered the 
pangs of martyrdom, We sneer at the priests of Chili for 
their palpable neglect of common prudence against a common 
enemy, We should only be thankful that the awful scene of 
the destruction of their congregation has not had its smaller 
counterp*rt in an English drawing-room, crowded with an 
evening party in the height of the festive season, Months 
ago we heard such an event predicted as inevitable by a prophet 
of evil, happily so far not confirmed by the event, We can 
read, thudder over, and forget the horrible account of the 
Chilian vespers ; but how long would it be exe we thould forget 
the misery, the horror, and the bereavement which a single 
spark might cause if cast among the light, inflammable cos- 
tumes of our own fair ones assembled at a ball, a concert, or 
even in the stalls of a theatre? It was but last week that an 
inquest was recorded upon the body of an unfortunate 
columbine, mortelly burned in the very front of an audience, 
Tt was almost by miracle that her companions escaped 
the fate which must have been theirs had she rushed into 
contact with them, But among a throng of fashionable ladies, 
clothed in dresses almost explosive in their rapidity of com- 
buetion ; among muslin curtains, gas, waxlights, and it may 
be lamps fed by the inflammable oils now so popular, it is 
almost a marvel that the ill-omened prediction to which wa 
have referred should so long have remained unfulfilled, 

Nor does the danger only arise from the caprices of fashion, 
Our places of public entertainment and our halls of assembly 
are almoat universally constructed without regard to the means 
of immediate egress upon an occasion of sudden emergency, 
We have already seen the results at the Victoria Theatre and 
the Surrey Gardens, How terribly would these results have 
been increased had one or two women, blazing from head to 
foot, given additional impetus to the panic of the crowd | 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


THE PRINCESS OF WALES was “ churched” on Tnesday { jesty’ 
private chapel, Windsor. The infant Prince will be pve Met pciy gy : 
< Bogue on a occasion pm hone of Denmark and her eldest daughter 

present, among other inguished personages, ames 
of the young Prince will be Albert and Victor. sine aca set 

A MARRIAGE will take place on the 8th inst. between the Hon. Leopold 
Agar Ellis, M.P., brother to Viscount Clifden te ang 

Le elt ee tap cheese , and the Hon. Miss Stonor, 

Tug KING OF THE BELGIANS has conferred the croas 
Leopold on Mr. Charles Waring, the eminent contractor, pel at 
his services in promoting the extension of railway communication in Belgium, 
cot —- OF THE bf —nomn has conferred upon the Comte de 

aba ly Ambassador of France at this 
Chancellor of the Legion of Honour, " Cert, ie Diy Signa st 

THB FAMILY OF GENERAL LEE live i 
aides oon ve in the plainest way at Richmond, 

THE CELEBRATED CASE, “ Kennedy v. Broun,” better k 
— case, is finally at an end, Mr. Kennedy's appeal has been p Rae 

A NEW SIGN FOR A TAVERN has — 

(ao trop te), recently been invented—Dewdrop Inn 
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MANGIN, the famons Parisian itinerant seller of blackiead pencils, is dead, | 

ZASURE is shortly to be introduced into Parliament by the Govern- 

pan gs is pisctrhy to permit the use of malt duty free in the feeding of 
cattle and sheep. 2 ae.) 

SUAW, the valet who stole the Duke of Brunswick’s diamonds, has been 
convicted and sentenced to hard labour for twenty years. 

Tur ROLLS FOR THE KERTCH PRIZE-MONEY, amounting to between 
£80 0°0 and £90,000, have been prepared by the Accountant-General of the 
Navy, and the money will shortly be ready for distribution to the officers 
and men entitled to shares. 

ARRANGEMENTS ARE IN PROGRESS for forming a volunteer encampment 
at Lytham. It will be for the use of Lancashire volunteers, and the period 
of encampment, which will commence about Whitsuntide, will extend from 
a week to a fortnight. 

A DWARF, NAMED LIPKE, aged thirty-four and only 2ft. high, has recently 
been marricd, at Tilsit, to a young woman aged eighteen, who is of ordinary 
stature. 

Tue CUSTOM of employing ladies as clerks in the public departments at 
Washington is meeting with increased favour. It is said that, generally 
speaking, they write more correctly than the men, snd, as they receive much 
emaller salaries, the gain to the Government is considerable. 

SOME OF THE PEOPLE OF MASSACHUSETTS gave the following account 
of their occupations in the returns of the last census :—Jack of all trades, 5; 
risers, 2; philanthropists, 2; practical Christian, 1; anything that pays, 2; 
joafers, 8; poet, 1; retired mechanic, 1; restorationer, 1; ruler, 1; wild 
men of Borneo, 2; nothing, a very large number. 

Tur DISTRESS IN LANCASHIRE has begun to increase again somewhat 
rapidly. In the first week of January there were 3100 more paupers than in 
the previous week, in the second week 5620 more than in the first week, in 
the third week 5520 more than in the second, and the rate of increase still 
continues. 

M. AUBER, the illustrious composer, was seized with a giddiness last 
Saturday and fell down, striking his forehead against a marble chimney- 
piece. Happily, he sustained no serious injury, and so far recovered from 
the fit that he was able to do the honours of a dinner party invited to cele- 
prate his cighty-sccond birthday, 


THE LOUNGER AT THE CLUBS. 


‘‘Untess the Danish business should change the mind of hor 
Majesty’s Government, we are to have, I hear, 4000 fewer seamen 
next year than we have now.” This was the news brought to me 
by my political gossip the other day. ‘‘ Four thousand?’ said I. 
‘¢ What proportion does that number bear to the whole?”’ ‘ What 
pr portion to the whole? I will tell you in a moment,” he replied, 
pulling out of his pocket a new book, ‘‘The number of able- 
bodied seamen and petty officers is now 33,216, with 5784 officers; 
of boys, 9000; of ee 9000; and of marines, 18,000. The 
naval volunteers are taken at 8000, and the Royal Naval Reserve 
at 16,000—making a total of nearly 100,000 men.”” ‘‘ What is that 
hook? That must be something new.’’ ‘‘This book? It is one of 
the best books published for many a year. It is entitled Zhe 
Statesman’s Year-book. Tt is compiled by Mr. Frederick Martin, 
and published by Macmillan and Co. I should advise you to see it, 
my friend, for it is just the work for scribbling fellows like 
you; for here you havo almost everything that you can possibly 
want to know about all the countries in Europe and every other 
country of note in the civilised world. Take, for example, Austria, 
which comes first. Here we have a full, true, and particular 
account of the reigning a bogin with ; and then come Con- 
stitution and Government, Church and education, revenue and 
expenditure, army and navy, population, trade and commerce; and 
this is only a sample from the Lp and hardly that, for under 
some countries you get a great deal more, whilst I do not believe 
that there isa Statein Europe left out. Even the paltry little German 
State Lientenstein, with its army of 91 soldiers, and ita revenue of 
£5500, and its population of 7150 souls, is here. And, as I have 
said, it tells you all about countries beyond Europe, China, India, 
America, Japan, kc. Under the head of Japan we havea list of the 
daimios with their revenues, Wealthy fellows, some of these feudal 
chiefs. Hore, at the top of the list, is one, the Prince of Ranga, 
who has a revenue of £769,728; and that Prince of Satzuma, 
whoee capital Admiral Kuper destroyed the other day, has, or had, 
£486,912.” ‘I suppose these princes are a sort of feudal lords. 
How many are there of them?’? ‘How many? Why, here is a 
list of some 150, and every man, the book says, is absolute 
lord within his own territory, and has power of life and death over 
all his subjects and dependants,’ “ I must get that book.” “Get 
it! of course you must. Why, you will save the cost in shoe-leather 
in a month, and double your knowledge of the world’s affairs in a 
day. I read it for an hour or two last night, and, egad! I feel this 
morning as if I were fit to be Chancellor of the Exchequer, or Presi- 
dont of the Board of Trade at least.’’ 

“ Does the book tell us anything about Denmark, for information 
about Denmark is interesting now ?’’ Of course it does. What do 
you want toknow?’’ ‘* Well; what is ita revenue?’’ ‘Revenue? 
Why, its revenue last year was £1,841,499, and its expenditure 
£1,814,864." ‘Has itadebt?’’ ‘Debt? Let mesee. Yes; its 
debt in 1862 was £10,726,179. This seems to have been in course 
of reduction, which reduction, I take it, will now be stopped. 
Addition and multiplication will be the practice if this war goes on.”’ 

The Saturday Review says a general impression prevails that 
the Conservative leaders, although notoriously cawiling to force 
on a conflict, may be driven by their supporters to try their 
strength. I know of no such ‘‘general impression.” That there 
is a general desire within a certain limited circle of Conservatives 
to obtain place and power for the sake of the sweets thereof, 
and a general discontent because they cannot snap the fruit which 
has so long and so temptingly been bobbing at their lips, is certain. 
Such a general desire within said limited circle there always has 
been at any time ever since the Conservative chief sat upon the 
Treasury bench; and within this circle there may be a general 
impression that this year some move will be made towards 
obtaining for these discontended jabitantes in sicco what they s0 
earnestly desire. But there is, I am ied, no for this 
impression, The wish is father to the thought, that is all; and 
beyond this limited circle I can find no such “general impression,” 
nor anything like it. On the contrary, I am persuaded that the 
general impression is that the Conservative chiefs will attempt no 
conquest, and that, if they should, they will be defeated. The 
Saturday Review tells us that the Ministry is weaker than it 
was; and on paper it is. But it must bo remembered that the 


| and the harness better 


Conservatives are still confessedly in a minority on paper, and that 
Lord Derby has distinctly said that he will not take office 
until he can get a majority in the House of Commons at his 
back. But the Conservative chiefs are much weaker than they 
appear on paper, and this they well know. If the Conservatives 
would all, at the sound of the trumpet, close their ranks, they might, 
with the help of a few Radicals and the defection from the istry 
of a few more, gain a temporary triumph. But it is well known that 
a considerable number of the Conservative —- would not 
anawer the call; that many of them are leading men in the party ; 
and it is understood that in this state of affairs the Conservative 
chiefs shrink from a contest. On the whole, then, barring accidents, 
f still hold to the opinion that we shall have no fight for office this 
Kession. If, now, this were Palmerston’s Parliament, the Conser- 
vatives, if they could unite, might, with Radical help, overthrow the 
Government and then go tothe country. But this, be it remembered, 
is Derby’s Parliament ; aneaty has appealed to the country, and 
obviously he cannot ask her Majesty to allow him to do it again. 
No; Mr. Disraeli can do nothing savo, like Mr. Micawber, wait till 
something turns up. 

The state of the case at Brighton is this :—Thore are five candi- 
dates in the field: imprimis, Mr. Damas; second, Mr. Fawoctt; 
third, Mr. Goldsmidt. These are the Liberal candidates. On the 
‘Lory side we have Mr. Moor, who, when he saw, or thought he 
saw, that the Liberals were united, retired from the field, but who, 
now he sees division in the enemy’s camp, returns again ; and a Mr. 
Harpur, who comes forward in the interest of the “‘unco’”” godly, or, 
rather, of that small section of the “‘unco” who live in constant dread 
of the Pope and his Jesuits. Mr. Harpur will poll, it is thought, about 
one hundred votes. Mr. Moor will have the strength of the Conserva- 
tive party, and. if all three Liberals should go to tho poll, it is pretty 
certain thet the Conservatives will get the seat, albeit, Con- 


servatism at Brighton is notoriously in the minority, The favourite 
Liberal candidate is Mr. Fawoett. This seems to be generally acknow- 
ledged. Indeed, it would be wonderful if it were not ao: for Mr, 
Fawcett is a man of established reputation, whilet Mr. Dumas is 
altogether unknown; and Mr. Goldsmidt quite as much so when you 
gt beyond the boundaries of Brighton. What, thon, ought the 

iberal candidates to do in this case? Well, thora is but one course 


for them to take, and that they are bound in honour to take, and | 


will take, unless vanity or revenge, or a mixture of both, should be 
allowed to override prudence and loyalty to the principles which they 
profess—viz., to submit their canvassing-books to some one or more 
referees for examination ; each candidate binding himself before- 
hand that, if the said referee or referees should determine that he ia 
so clearly in a minority that he has no chance of success, ho will 
promptly retire. 
Mr. Fawcett will be the man selected to fight the battle; and it is 
equally certain, that if he alone fights the battle against the Con- 
servatives he will be triumphantly returned. Wz» shall see whether 
Messrs. Dumas and Gtoldemidt are really desirous for a triumph of 
their principlos. 

Mr. Sutherland Edwards, the special correspondent of the Times 
in Poland, who was ordered, a few weeks back, by the Russian 
Government to leave that country on rather sharp notice, and who 
in one of his letters gave so amusing an account of the anxiety 
which the military authorities evinced that ho should rise betimes 
in the morning of the day a pointed for his departure, so as to run 
no risk of losing the train which was to convey him to St. Potersburg, 
is about to return to England, I hear. Mr. Hdwards is the first 
among special correspondents who to an almost judicial aptitude for 
discriminating between false and true information, and plenty of 
skill in making the most of his facts, united in his descriptions the 
verve and vivacity of the worthy man of letters. 
munications, though on a serious subject, were light and pleasant, 
as well as sound reading. Mr. Edwards’s return is to be looked for 
daily, and, no doubt, we shall soon hear of some announcement in 


the book world of the results of his recent Polish experiences in a | 


digested form. 

Mr. Henry Mayhow, author of “‘ London Labour and the London 
Poor’ and of ‘German Lifo and Manners as seen in Saxony at the 
Present Day,’’ a book which has mot with very general condemnation 
for the worse than prejudiced tons in which it is written, is said to 


have just received the appointment of Consul at Copenhagon. The | 


gentlemen who write letters to the Zines appear determined to call 
Mr. Mayhew to account for his portraitures of social lifein Germany. 
His publishers aver that he is quite ready to meet all attacks and to 
answer them; and no doubt he will. At the same time, it must be 
confessed that Mr. Mayhew hasa great deal to answer for. Of courae, 
the Grand Duke of Saxe- Weimar may bo the ‘‘ tom-fool of Saxony ’’— 
that is a matter of opinion ; but, when the author tells us, ‘‘in all the 
sacredness of literary confession, that he has never found such squalor, 
such dirt, such meanness, such untidiness, such uncomfortableness, 
while visiting the homes of the poorest workman in the British me- 
tropolis as he has met with in the houses of these beggarly, trum- 
pery, grubby, showy, cowardly, cringing, beer-befuddled, tobacco- 
reeking, potato-devouring, unmannerly Saxon lords;’’ when we 
read this, we confess we think it probable there may be some- 
thing to say on the other side. Isit really so bad as this? Is it 
fact that ‘‘a cheesemonger’s chaizecart with us is better cleaned, 
_— and the animal better fed and 


groomed than are the Saxon Royal 


so, and Messrs. Allen and Co. declare that he is ready to substantiate 
word he has written. Well, there are a good many words to 


eve! 

i let ay that is all; hard ones, too. Perhaps it was in anticipation | 
of objections which he wou/d not turn from that he penned the fol- | 
lowing sentence, in the same spirit in which the soldier throws away 


his scabbard, or in which the Spanish adventurer, with a whole 
continent defore him, burned his ships behind him :— 


Indeed, gadflies in summer never swarmed in such number abonta dungheap, | 


nor vermin infested so profusely the rags of Irish beggars ; such greedy para- 
sitical animaleules were never seen in a magnified drop of dirty water ; no 
insects at the time of a great blight ever covered the land so thickly, or ravaged 
it so thoroughly, as the horde of petty, swaggering, bogtrotter potentates in 
this miserable, under-fed and over-taxed, ground-down and used up, ill- 
conditioned and weil-plucked, luckless, lifeless, spiritle-s, hopeless, and penni- 
less, befuddled, beleaguered, and benighted old Fatherland, or rather old 
Great-grandmotherland, of Germany. 


Among the artists likely to visit London during tho coming 
season is Signor Orlandi, a baritone, who is now singing with 
at success at Modena. The Italian papers are unanimous in 
is praise. His voice is stated to be a fine one—powerful, yot 
sympathetic in quality, and extremely flexible. Signor Orlandi’s 
name is new to English ears, but well known in Italy, where he 
has achieved some reputation during tho last fow years. Ho has 
sung much at the Ban Carlo of Naples, La Scala of Milan, at 
Rome, Florence, Madrid, and, indeed, at all the principal towns, 
and always with succees. 

How deliciously incorrect are the notions French folks have of 
everything English, and French journalists scem to bo as ignorant 
in these days of from Paris to London in twelve hours as in the time 
of the Consulate. Here is the last from the Petit Journal :—“ Me. 


Webster, of tho Adelphi, and his favourite interpreters of Shakspeare, | 


have taken places in the steamer from London to Boulogne, and 
deux wagons spéciaus in the train to Paris, and are about to perform 
here, he pieces chosen are ‘The Maid of Lyons,’ ‘ Othello,’ 
‘Lear,’ and ‘Hamlet.’ Let Mr. Webster and his twelve artists 
come, and Shakspeare, and Lord Byron, and Sheridan Knowles, and 
Garrick, and James, and ail the British host; we shall be in our 
stall to welcome this demonstration of roe genius, there to call 
out the usual expression of success, ‘ right!’’’ Is not this 
charming? Sheridan Knowles, and Garrick, and James, and all 
right! Is not the critic of the Petit Journal tout-i-fait Anglais ? 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER. 
MAGAZINES, 


Have you the least idea, good reader, of the sort of mental in- 
digestion that follows upon an attempt honestly to taste’’ all the 
magazines and report upon their quality? Not you! You fancy 
reviewing is pleasant pastime. Take my word for it, it is hard work, 
and have mercy on me as you read what follows. 

Blackwood is a very good, wholesome number. Besides ‘Ton 
Butler,” there is a sensation story, ‘‘ Witch-hampton Hall,’’ whi 
is a story of changed love and a changeling baby, excellently fitted 
for dramatic adaptation. The paper entitled ‘‘The Royal Academy 
Reformed ”’ is carefully thought out, and oalls for ‘‘ bold and con- 
clusive’’ legislation upon the subject. I have my own opinion 
about the relation of Art and Government; but, granting tho ordinary 
premiss, I like this essay verymuch. ‘‘A Ride through Sutherland”’ 
is—excuse commonplace, for it is very hard to coin new 
phrases—well worth the whole cost of the number. “ The Chronicles 
of Carlingford’’ is the best story now going on in the magazines. 
How happily said is this:—‘‘It seems as if our poor neighbours 
loved most the ministrations of youth, which is superior to all ranks 
in the matter of possiblity and expectation, and inferior to all ranks 
in the matter of experience !’’ There ia a scholarly heartiness about 
Blackwood which always makes him delightful, and he manfully 
keops up the standar4 of good writing. ' 

Fraser is & very quiet number. There is a sonsible essay (no 
moro than sensible) on ‘‘The Political Temper of the Nation,’’ 
which repoate what we have all heard before, that Palmerston keeps 
his place only because he represents a policy of accommodation. 
Fraser bas also a good paper on Theodore Parker; but the rest of 
the number is, I think, poorish. 

Macmillan is this month capital. Mr. Matthew Arnold’s “A 
French Eton’’ is, we need not say, well thought out and well 
written. This time the editor's ‘‘Recollections’’ are ‘‘ very onter- 
taining.’’ The essay on Thackeray, by Mr. Henry Kingsley, with 
a postscript by the editor, is the best prose paper on the subject 
which has yet appeared, 


If thia step be taken there cannot be a doubt that | 


Hence his com- | 


uipages?’’ and that ‘the | 
pretended nobles are meaner, dirtier, and less civilised than working 
shoemakers in England ?’’? Mr. Mayhew pledges his faith that it is 


The Cornhill was noticed last week by another pen than mine. All 
that I need remark in addition to what was then said is that it 
contains a very interesting paper about the late David Gray. 

Temple Bar takes a high place this month. ‘The Doctor's Wife,” 
by the author of ‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,” is really capital—a very 
| great step forward by the writer. There is, however, a little repe- 
| tition about Isabel Sleaford. Mr, Buchanan's new number of his 
“Horw Virgilianw” is exceedingly good ; nor is there any living 
man, perhaps, capable of writing such a paper, on the whole, so 
weil. The essay on ‘William Shenstone,” again, is every way 
excellent, and the sign manual of the author is in every line. 
Brave old man! Long may you write on, full of hope 
and trust in the midst of unhbolieving days. The verses 
‘‘Before, Behind, and Beyoad” are also good. The article on 
“Commanding Officers and Courts-martial” is a ery for refoom—a 
cry which will not be heeded. Last, not least, Mr. Edmund Yates 
begins « new story, ‘‘ Broken to Harness,” which is as pleasant as a 
drive with a rattling friend and a pretty girl on a fino day, and 
very much like that same. 

For the Mieloria Magazine, also, I have strong words of praise. I 
wish some of the other magazines would imitate its cool, clear print. 
Thomas Hughes's * Afternoon in Whitechapel,” and the paper on 
‘* Robert Browning,” by M. D, Conway are well worth reading. The 
latter writer tells us that when. “ Sordello” appeared there 
were doubts whether Sordello was a man or a city. The 
general reader may take this for a joke; but I can 
assure him that I know a very oultivated and patient student 
of poetry who once said to me with triumph, in reply to 
the question, “How do you get on with Browning’s Pooms?”? 
“Oh ! I’ve got to the thirtieth page, and have just found out that 
| Sordello isa man, At first I thought it was a city.’’ I have again 
to observe that the reviews of books in the J icfuria are the best I 
ever saw. Christina Rossetti has noble faculties, and has written 
; Sacred poetry which is better than Keble's; but her present verses 
are what countiy people call ‘‘unked.”’ This lady is a true poetess, 
but she is, alas! very often ‘‘unked”’ in her atyloe. 

London Sociely has two good contributions —‘‘Tom Probus and 
his Valentines,” and ‘The Ordeal for Wivea.’’? The former paper 
is surely by the author of ‘‘Christmas in Bohemia,’ which was 
very smart. It isa groat pity that this magazine should not bo 
better. Ido not mean more ‘solid;”? on the contrary, I mean 
lighter. All this ‘ fast’’ pottering is as heavy as cold pie. Per- 
haps the editor will guess what I mean if I refer to an instance or 
| two of the sort of thing one looks for in London Society. Take, thon, 

Mr. Anthony Trollopo’s novels, and ‘Sketches of Young Ladies,’ 

and, for verse, Winthrop Praed. These are named only as models 
| of manner. Anything quite so good one doos not alwaya look for, 
but the required drawing-room tone might surely be caught a little 
more closely, 

The Churchman's Family Magazine must depend for recom- 
mendation chiefly upon Miss Yonge’s story, which has our warmest 
| word. There is, again, a good paper on ‘‘ Church Musio,’’ this time 
by Dr. Monk. The rest of the matter is weak. The author of the 
verses called ‘‘Good-Day’’ chooses to be anonymous. I strongly 
advise him to keep so. I could introduce him to a little boy or two 
who would have much pleasure in making his life unhappy for him 
on the strength of his poetry. At the risk of being myself bonneted 
when they see this column, I will dare to give one verse : — 

Once, as I watched a child at play, 
My kind old neighbour, Francis Gay, 
Called out, upon his homeward way, 
Good-day ! 
I wonder, now, if / could do that sort of thing ¥ 
Once, as IT watched a child asleep, 
The little nursemaid, Mary Keep, 
Called out, attired in cotton cheap, 
Bo-peep ! 
Thera! Isn't that ax good as Thomas Wakley’s ‘‘Imitations of 
Wordsworth”? 

Here is (ood Words again—another ninety pages for sixpence. 
Mrs. Wood's ‘Oswald Cray’ is becoming exciting. There is a 
| short but powerful paper, called ‘‘ A Suggestion for the Charitable,” 
to which I would call attention. Mr. George M‘Donald’s ‘“ Wow 
| o’ Rivven’’ is exceedingly beautiful. But the great distinction of 
| the magazine this month is the Thackeray poem : by far the noblest 
| thing yet written about the great man. It is unsigned, but a child 
| oan recognise the hand that wrote “Poor Old Gran.’’ 
| The Jntellectual Observer really deserves a friendly word. It is 
| a scientific miscellany, very well got up and illustrated. 
| Events of the Month is halt newspaper (summarised and expur- 
| gated) and half magazine, It is evidently in good hands, and its 
| fone is the best possible. I fear, however, it must condonse the 
| news still more if it wants to be popular. 
| Every Boy's Magazine is very well edited ; and, without being dull, 
| is earnest and informing. I am glad to find Captain Knox disinterrod 

again, but sorry to seo such a euphomism as ‘‘ cruelly and disgrace- 
| fully tortured.” Let ushave the quaint old fellow’s words, or some- 
thing vory like thom. No fear of harming the dear boys and girls 
| either, Trust thom, and speak plain English. 
| Tho Rose, Shamrock, and Thistle Magazine is, 1 find, managod 
and printed by ladies. I should like to speak kindly of it, but cannot, 
at present, go farther than to wish success to the zeal and goodwill 
of these laborious sisters of mine. 
| Christian Work does not appeal to light readers, but it does to 
| thinkers and observers of all classes. Itis infinitely superior to any 
| of the old magazines of the kind, both in scope and quality, 
| 


FALMOUTH. 


Farmourn, a sketch of which we this week engrave, stands, as 
its name implies, at the mouth of the river Fal, a small stream 
which runs down from the Cornish hills into the magnificent harbour 
in which all the British fleet could lie atanchor. Falmouth is a plea- 
sant town of no great antiquity. The earliest montion of it is in 
1403, when Joanna, daughter of Charles Il., King of Navarre, and 
widow of John V.. Duke of Brittany, landed there on her way to be 
married to King Henry IV. About 1613 Sir John Killigrew, whose 
name @ hill near the town still bears, built a quay; and in 1688 
Falmouth was made the port of departure of tho Post Office packets 
for the West Indies, Lisbon, &c, by which the prosperity of the 
town was much increased. In 1837 the old sailing-packets to Lisbon 
were replaced by steamers, and in 1810, on the completion of the 
railway from London to Southampton, the latter place was substi- 
tuted for Falmouth as the er of the mail lines of steamers. This, 
of course, wasa heavy blow to the prosperity of the town of Falmouth, 
and ever since the inhabitants have beon trying to got the mail 
steamers back. A railway has recently been opened, which 
brings the place within 310 miles of London ; and extensive docks 
have been projected and partly built. The plan embraoss a floating 
dock of fourteen acres, with an ontrance 80 ft. wide, and 29 ft. of 
water on the sill at high-water spring tides; and five graving docks, 
the largest 450ft. long and 90 ft. wide, with a depth of 20ft. at high- 
water springs, and the smallest 350ft. by 50ft., with a depth of 
water of 14}ft. Two of tho five are already finished, and the 
remainder of the work is being pushed on as quickly as possible, 

As a port of departure for the mail-steamers to the West Indies, 
the Cape of Good Hope, and the Mediterranean, Falmouth has many 
advantages over Southampton, Besides the shortening of the voyage 
by at least one day, and the consequent saving of coals—no incon- 
siderable matter in a large mail-steamer burning some fiity tons a 
day—the whole of the intricate and dangerous navigation of the 
Channel would be avoided. The entrance to Southampton is 
narrow, and in foggy weathor (which is common there) difficult of 
access ; but the entrance to Falmouth is nearly a mile wido, The 
ancient disadvantage of Falmouth was its distance from London ; 
but, now that the railway is completed, that disadvantage is in a 
great measure removed ; and there seems no reason why Falmouth 
should not again become the port of departure for the mail- 
steamers bound westward, including those for tho Mediterranean 
and the Cape. 
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THE THEATRICAL LOUNCER. 

The most important dramatic event of the week has been the pro- 
duotion of Mr. Buckingham’s comedy of the ‘Silver Lining : at 
the Sr. Jawus’s Ta#aTRE. Although called a comedy, the serious 

is the preponderating element of the pieces, It is not a domestic 
drama in the ordinary acceptation of the words, for the whole 
interest of the piece arises from internal emotions, over-refinements 
of feeling, and shades of susceptibility. I was glad to see an audience 
listen with such marked attention to three acts nob indebted 
for incident to external resources — to listening behind doors, 
overturned coaches, or intercepted letters. Mr. Merivale is a 
young gentleman of rank and fashion, who, having received 
a blight’? in his first love, allows that blight to swell into a 
cancer. For him, whatever isis wrong. Blushing rosebuds suggest 
grubs, satin-skinned peaches caterpillars, and laughing children 
measles. Notwithstanding all this he marries, and so industriously 
imbues his bride with his own ingenious misanthropy that he trans- 
forms her from a loving, genial girl into a soured, subtle-tongued, 
over-reasoning woman. When he has brought about this undesirable 
result, and the wife has discovered that all is barren from Chiswick 
to Hyde Park-corner; when she has ceased to care for her husband 
and for the reat of the world, Mr. Merivale repents. But it is too 
late. The wife’s heart is frozen; for her there is no sun, There 
ig darkness, hail, rain, and snow; but neither light, warmth, 
nor free air. At last maternal love forms a rainbow to 
hridge over the gulf between the two divided hearts. Mrs. 
Merivale is informed that her child is dead. Tho rock is shivered, 
and the waters flow. The wife seeks sympathy and consolation in 
her husband’s arms, in which refuge she is told that her baby 
still lives, and that a cruel artifice has been employed as the only 
means of converting her back to her true womanhood. The col- 
lisions arising from these discordances are complicated by Merivale’s 
discovery that one Major Evorsley loved his wife before her mar- 
riage, an unimportant fact, on which the egotist refines until he 
augments it into a cause of jealousy, and that his wife’s mother 
had been slandered in her youth. In admirable artistic opposition 
to this clever scorpion is Mr. Frank Fairleigh, a young gentleman 
who thinks all men are the bravest braves and all women the fairest 
fair, a dream from-which he is disturbed by the losa of £1500 in a 
bubble company, the loss of an inheritance by the unexpected 
marriage of a dotard uncle, and the loss of Dora Merivale, the girl 
of his heart, who is told by her brother that Frank’s affections were 
only fixed upon her fortune. Ultimately all is made smooth, and 
the moral deduced is that, though by no means faultless, the world 
is not a bad world—as worlds go. The ‘‘Silver Lining”’ is a marked 
suocess — an honour which the author must divide with the 
artiste who so well interpreted him. Since his trip to Paris, Mr. 

Oharles Mathews acts with moro vivacity, ease, and spirit 
than ever. He seems to have brought over the finesse and 
finish of the Fronch school with him. As a piece of gentle- 
manly simplicity and elegant fun, his description of his inter- 
views with the ohairman of the bubble company may rank 
with the most famous “bits’’ in his most famous impersonations. 

Mrs. Charles Mathews rendered the arduous character of the wife 
with the proper combination of power and pathos, Mra. Frank 
Matthews contributed to the success of the piece by her excellent 
acting of an amiable dowager—it I remember rightly, Mra. Frank 
Matthows’s first appearance in ¢hat sort of mother-in-law ; and Miss 
Cotterel was eweet and simple, as became the ingenuous Dora, I 
am really quite tired of admiring and praising Mrs. Stirling. I 
have done it so often, and adjectives are so powerless to express the 
charming cheeriness and genial agrosability of her lively widow, 

Mrs. Dorrington. In greenroom phraseology, she ‘‘ carried the house.” 
Tne performance, however, had one defect: it was impossible. 

Such @ widow could not remain a widow. 

Of all the difficult and disagreeable parts ever intrusted to actor, 
Mr. Merivale, the brilliant cynic, is the most difficult and disagree- 
able; however, Mr. Robinson struggled with it manfully, and, to an 
extent, conquered. The ‘Silver Lining”’ ia less an adaptation of 
a vaudeville called ‘La Vie on Rose” thanan alteration, and a very 
considerable alteration, of it. One word of praise—I should give a 
dozen—to the St. James's orchestra, so admirably trained and led 
by Me. Wallerstein. It ia delightful to have the entr'actes beguiled 
by music that is music, and not quadrille-jigging or Christy Minstrel 
commonplace, 

A very protty little comedietta, calied ‘‘ Unlimited Confidence,”’ 
waa produced at the Srnanp on Monday. The aan, is very 
slight and very amusing, and affords an i Laeeay to Miss Marie 
Wiiton to show a talent for genuine comedy which those who have 
only seen her in burlesque may not give her credit for possessing. 
in the same piece, Miss Thorne makes a very ladylike and correct 
sunt, and Mr. Parselle a very frank, fearless, boisterous, tender- 
hoarted navalofficer. Mc. Belford, who till hia appearance as Scumley, 
in Mr. Craven's drama of ‘‘ Miriam's Orime,’’ had confined his 
talents to the representation of fops, roués, and fast young men 
about town, has made anothor very palpable hit in a class of 
character hitherto unattempted by him. Ho playa a bluff Indian 
Colonel, of the Dowton fine old English comedy school, with great 
force, unction, and humour—a sort of Sir Antony Absolute in 
regimentals, the kind of irascible, high-hearted, bilious uncle, who 
exclaims, ‘‘ Be gad, Sir!’’ ‘‘ Pooh, Sir!’’ ‘Don’t tell me, Sir!”’ 
*‘ Jack, you dog, I'm ashamed of you!’’ Kc. At every expletive 
the Strand audience applauded their versatile favourite in his new 
and very successful assumption. 

Astley's is certainly the most comfortable theatre in London for 
the legs, for there is room to sit down, and to disport those members, 
even when they are of the longest, without being inconvenienced. 
Still, notwithstanding this accommodation, Astley's is Astley’s still, 
The genius loci haunts the spot and is present to the olfactory sense. 
{oc parody Moore :— 

You may paint, you may alter, the place if you will, 
But the scent of the “ hosses”’ will cling to it still. 


Bat this is irrelevant to my subject, which is Mr. Brougham’s now 
drama of “The Might of Right; or, the Soul of Honour ’’—a, pro- 
dustion decidedly unworthy of the arranger of ‘‘The Duke's Motto’’ 
and “Bel Demonio.’”’ I will not dare to attempt to describe the 

lot—that way madness lies—the maze at Woodstock was table- 

d compared to it. Lot it suilice that Paul Deveril and Ralph 
Deveril are twin-brothers, and are, of course, played by the same 
actor, Mr. Loraine; and that the complications arising from their 
rosemblance are additionally complicated by the fact of the one sup- 
—_ tc be killed coming to life again; and thet the young lady, 

trothed to the slain twin in the first act, plights herself to the 
other twin in the second; and, when she finds that he is still living, 
goes back again to hor first love in the third. Inconstancy! thy 
namo is Alice, according to the author of “The Might of Right; 
or, The Soul of Honour.’’ The scenery is very effective, and the 
costumes are rich and handsome—in fact, too handsome; for there 
may be too much of good things, even when those good things are 
spangles. The actors exert themselves to the utmost, Mr. Loraine 
not only playing the two brothers, but an old gipsy. C’ était du 
supplément ! But whet scenery, costumes, or declamation could 
atone for language where in palmistry two ‘parallel lines” are said 
to be “fraught with danger ;’’ and when a lady inquires if such a 
person be living, she is answered in aober soriousness that ‘he is 
very much 60, indeed.” * The Might of Right”’ is a mistake, or, at 
least, a misfit for Astloy’s, which will doubtless shortly be measured 
ior another, and, let me hope, a better drama. There is a difference 
between inventing ‘‘incident, incident, and incident,”’ to paraphrase 
the mot of Talleyrand. Improbability is admissible; but a con- 
glomeration of absurdities is as ineffective as inartistic. 

In the case of Miss Mario Charles, the Coroner's jury have 
pronounced a verdict of ‘ Accidental death.” 

I read in one of Mr. Sala's letters from Amorica that a favourite 
actress having lost hor wardrobe by the carelessness or incompetence 
of the railway authorities, ‘the president of the railroad had the 

race to send her a cheque amply compensating for the damage she 
had sustained.’ 
to lose her wardrobe in, 


d Railway companies in England are less 
gallant and sentimental. 


America must be an admirable country for a lady | 


I regret to have to record the death of Mr. Tilbury, a London 
actor of prominent position for more than twenty years. 


MR. AND MRS. GERMAN REED'S ANGLO-EGYPTIAN 
ENTERTAINMENT. 

Once more the Gallery of Illustration is open, and Mr. and Mra. 
German Reed and Mr. John Parry are che: eux. Their new enter- 
tainment, which is entitled ‘The Pyramid ; or, Footprints in the 
Sand,’ has been painted by Mr. Telbin and written by Mr. Shirley 
Brooks. We first find the three entertainers at Alexandria, in their 
proper persons. Mr. and Mrs. Reed differ upon a point of cookery, 
the question in dispute being whether kidneys should be served with 
mushrooms or truffles. The quarrel becomes of such importance 
that Mr. Reed resolves to fly to the desert. The scone changes, and 
we behold a marvellous pictorial representation of the Sphynx, the 
Nile, and the Pyramids, bathed in a glowing, metallic, browa-blooded 
sun. Here the author seems to have ‘‘let go the painter,”’ in more than 
the literal senso of the words, for probability ceases as picturesqueness 
and personation begin. A perusal of Lady Dufferin’s “‘Lispings 
from Low Latitudes’? and Marryat’s glorious “Pacha of Many 
Tales,’ over a cup of Turkish coffee and a sovpeon of opium in a 
Turkish pipe, must have suggested what follows. Mr. Reed 
appears ag the Hon. Dangleton Spangledore, a patrician traveller 
‘doing the East,” with those truly British comforts, a piano and 
a bulldog in his tent; as the Pacha Sulliman Ataghan, a very grand 
Turk ; as alively young cadet; and as Master Robert Bow, a naughty 
and knickerbockery boy. Mr. John Parry assumes tho characters 
ot Mr. John Parry—one of his most favourite assumptions; of Mr. 
Barnabas Boanerges Bradshaw, a member of the House of Commons 
of what a Yankee would call ‘ financcering proclivities ;”” of Signor 
Morgantino, a magician; and of Ibrahim Boshkoku, a dragoman. Mra. 
Reed is Mrs. Reed—we trust by the kind permission of Mr. Reed ; 
Miss Rose O'Grady, in which she sings a capital “patter” song, 
called a ‘‘Sketch of a Journey’’—a Greek Boy, an Arab ditto; Miss 
Stratford Bow, a cockney lady, on her travels, and an Eastern Cook. 
Mr. Reed's best impergonations were the terrible Pacha and the 
mischievous boy. Mr. John Parry was inimitable as the economical 
M.P. who proposed to pull down the Pyramids and use the materials 
for baths and washhouses; and as Signor Morgantino was the very 
essence of charlatanism. Neither must the grand Oriental dignity 
with which he “‘invented’’ as the mendacious dragoman be unre- 
membered. One question, however, suggests itaeli—why did not 
Mr. John Parry sit down to the piano? The instrument was there; 
Mr. John Parry was there. Why were they kept apart? Surely, 
such old friends should not have been sundered. 

Having mentioned the characters personated by Mrs. Reed, it is 
needless to say how she personated them. One of the hits of the 
evening was her song of ‘‘The Boy,’’ perhaps the best of the 
musical morceaux with which the entertainment is sprinkled, except 
a very funny trio, that reminded us strongly of the Bouffés, 

“The Pyramid’’ concludes by Mr. Reed purchasing an Eastern 
cook of a wily slave merchant. The cook turns out to be Mrs. Reed 
po sete and the merchant no other than Mr. John Parry, shawled 
an bearded, and the truffle vorsus mushroom question is decided in 
favour of the lady, 


“ADSUM.” 
BY R, H, STODDARD. 

“ And, just as the last bell struck, a peculiar sweet smile shone over his 
face, and he lifted up his head a little, and quickly said, ‘Adsum!’ and fell 
back.” —THE NEWCOMES, 

The angel came by night 

(Such angels still come down), 
And, like a winter cloud, 

Paseed over London town ; 
Along its lonesome streets, 

Where Want had ceased to 


‘weep, 
Until it reached a house 


They gained the sacred Place 
Where thegreatest Dead abide; 
Where grand old Homer sits, 
In godlike state benign ; 
Where broods, in endless thought, 
The awful Florentine ; 
Where sweot Cervantes walks, 
A smile on his grave faco ; 


Where a great man lay asleep: | Whero gossips quaint Montaigne, 
The man of all his time The wisest of his race; 

Who know the most of men; | Where Goethe looks through all 
The soundest head and heart, With that calm eyo of his; 

The sharpest, kindest pen. Where—littie seen but light— 
It paused beside his bed, The only Shakspearo is! 


| When tho new Spirit came, 
They asked him, drawing 


near, 

* Art thou become like us ?"' 
He answered, ‘‘I am here! "’ 3 
— Yew York “© Round Table.’ 


And whispered in his ear : 
He never turned his head, 
But answered, ‘I am here! ’’ 


Into the night they went. 
At morning, side by side, 


MR. Bric’ has delivered two more speeches at Birmingham, in one of 
which he took a view of the “ bright side” of British affairs, recounting the 
various measrres of improvement which have been passed during the last 
quarter of a century. In the other speech, Mr. Bright strongly condemned 
the existing patent laws, and advocated their complete abolition, 

IRONCLADS.—The Admiralty have decided this year to try the experiment 
of building vessels plated with 4}-inch fron, but of small tonnage. The 
Research, of 1250 tons, coated from end to end with Warrior plates, has 
proved a great success, draws only fourteen feet of water, steams ten knots 
and a half, and fought snceceasfully against a gale which drove a wooden 
sloop of similar size into harbour. Ten ironelads have been ordered, the 
largest of which will be of 4246 tons and the smallest only 900. One of these, 
the Bellerophon, to be finished in twelve months, is to be plated with ten 
inches of teak and six inches of iron, and to be fitted with ten 300-ponnder 
and two 600-pounder guns. Another steamer, the Pallas, is being built for 
speed, and intended to carry sixteen days’ coal at fourteen miles an hour. 

THE ALABAMA.—The privateer Alabama anchored in Singapore Roads on 
the evening of Dec. 21, and left again on the morning of the 24th, after 
having provided herself with three months’ coals and provisions. The 
Alabama burnt, on the evening of the same day, inthe Straits of 
Malacca, the British barque Martaban, Captain Pike, from Moulmein. 
She carried a British register, the master had a British master’s certifi- 
cate, and the mate had a British mate's certificate, but both were 
by birth Americans, and had been on board befrehand. The vessel had a 
cargo of rice on board, being bond fide British property, It appears some 
doubts are entertained of the transfer of the Martaban, formerly the 
American Texan Star, having been a bona fide one, A protest has been sent 
Into Government; but, as the papers were all taken away by Captain 
Semmes, further communications and duplicate papers must be expected 
from Moulmein. The Alabama has also burnt the American ship Sonora, 707 
tons, and the American ship Highlander, 1049 tons, both bound for the rice 
ports, 

ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION.—A meeting of this insti- 
tution was held on Thursday. at its house, John-street, Adelphi—Thomas 
Chapman, Esq., F.R.S., V.P., in the chair. Mr, Lewis, the secretary, having 
read the minates of the previous meeting, rewards amounting to £45 
were voted to the crews of the life-boats of the society at Newbiggin, 
Northumberland ; Whitbarn, Durham ; Palling, Norfolk; and Newcastle, in 
the county of Down, for putting off and saving the crews, consisting of twenty- 
seven persons, from the following wrecked vessels :—Norwegian barque 
King Oscar, 15; steam-tng Rob Roy, of Sunderland, 7; Russian sloop 
Annette Catharine, of Groningen, 3; and barque Hamilton Gray, of 
Liverpool, 2. Rewards amounting to £13 13s. were likewise granted to 
the crews of the society's life-boats at Tyrella (Dundrum Bay) and at 
Porthcawl for putting off in reply to signale of distress from vessels which 
did not, however, ultimately require the services of the boats. A reward 
was also granted to the crew of the Grange, Isle of Wight, life-boat of the 
institution, for putting off and rescuing the crew of four men from a small 
boat belonging to the schooner Thetis, of London, which had foundered, 
during stormy weather, off St. Catherine's Point, Isle of Wight, on the 19th 
ult. A reward of £14 was also voted to the Scratby life-boat, called the 
Prince Albert, for going off and saving the crew of fourteen men of the 
barque Fifth of May, which, during a gale of wind, had been wrecked 
off Hasborough Knoll. Various other rewards were also voted for saving 
life from different wrecks. During the past year the institution had granted 
rewards amounting to £1351 for saving 714 lives from various shipwrecks 
by its life-boats and other means. The society decided to stition new life- 
boats at Greencastle, at the entrance of Londonderry Harbour, and at 
Dunbar. The following legacies had recently been left to the institution— 
viz., the late David Campbell, Esq , of Rothsay, £120; the late Richard 
Spence, of Gower-street, £200 ; and the late Miss Emma Keate, of Kensington, 
£300; and “A Friend” had sent the institution £100. It was reported 
that Robert Whitworth, Esq., the celebrated gun-manufacturer, of Man- 
chester, had recently collected in that city the cost of two life-boats and 
nearly £100 a year for their future maintenance, Payments amounting to 
a been made on various life-boat establishments, the proceedings 

Mmainated. 


OUR FEUILLETON. 


DENMARK AND ITS ARMY. 
ORIGIN OF THE PEOPLE. 
Tax little kingdom of Denmark possesses, independently of the 
«“ Schleswig-Holstein complication,’’ a peculiar interest for English- 
men, politically and ethnologically. Politically, asa probable future 
component of @ monarchy destined to check, in some degree, the 
dangerous predominance of Russia in the north of Europe, and to keep 
open the Baltic trade in case of war. Ethnologicaliy, because it was 
the home of their forefathers. Sweden, Norway, and Denmark under 
one Crown is one of thoseimportant European questions looming in a 
not very distant future. As far as the balance of power is con- 
cerned, the three kingdoms in their present state are of little political 
value, The addition of Denmark to a Scandinavian empire, under 
a form of Government which would be no novelty in history— 
viz., afederal monarchy— might go far to soften the jealous feelings and 
bitter remembrances among the Norwegians at their forced divorce 
from the Danish Crown, in 1814, and their unpalatable union with 
the Swedes. This feeling is, however, very much softened at tho 
present day, and will eventually, it is hoped, dieaway. The united 
naval and military forces of this new kingdom could exercise a 
powerful impression in future wara, and a Scandinavian navy lying 
at Kiel would prove a formidable barrier to Russian aggression. 
There is no doubt that the possession of Kiel as a naval station and 
the creation of a German navy were the real though secret objects 
of the Frankfort Parliament and of Prussia, during 1848-50, in 
their determined efforts to dismember the Danish monarchy; the 
wrongs of Schleswig-Holstein, whether real or imaginary, only 
afforded the pretext for war. Russia saw this plainly enough when 
she interfered to defeat the schemes of Frankfort and Berlin, for it 
was too obviously against her intereats to stand by and see the 
creation of a third naval power in the Baltic. Whether she will 
possess the power ultimately to prevent the consolidation of a 
Scandinavian rival, in the frce of England and France, remains to 
be seen. 

It is not intended to onter hore upon the merits of the ‘ Schicswig- 
Holstein question,’ which is being sufliciently discussed in the daily 
journals, It is not now a question of fiefdom or languages ; of alleged 
engagements made in 1852 and presumed to have been since broken ; 
but it is simply a sine gud non on the part of the agitators 
in Germany that Schleswig shall be incorporated in its entirety 
with Holstein, But this Denmark will not concede. If Schleswig 
is constituted a part of the Germanic Confederation there will be no 
impediment to Kiel becoming a German harbour, and the dearest 
wish of the German heart will be gratified in the creation of a 
German navy. For, although Kiel belongs to Holstein, the entrance 
to its magnificent military haven is entirely commanded by tho fort 
of Frederickstadt, which is built on a spit of land running into the 
fiord and situated on the Schleswig shore. 

Denmark is inhabited by the descendants of the three tribes— 
Juti, Angli, and Frisi—who, according to the venerable Bede and 
all the traditionary history of the times, invaded England in the 
fifth century, about forty years after the Romans had finally quitted 
the island. These tribes came undoubtedly from the districts of 
Denmark still called Jutland, Angela, and Friesland, on the Eider, 
and were a seafaring people, who, although pagan, had made suf- 
ficient progress in civilisation and tho useful arts to enable them to 
build, rig, provision, and navigate vessels of considerable size, and 
therefore could not have been strangers to the use of iron, the 
trades and tools of the blacksmith, carpenter, weaver, and others 
necessary for their maritime pursuits. It is a remarkable fact that 
the three tribes, with their distinct usages, languages, and pecu- 
liaritie:, still exist separately and unamalgamated in their original 
homes in the peninsula, The Jutlandera speak their own Danish 
dialect, live apart, and are physically and socially a differont tribe 
of leg from the Angli, or inhabitants of the south of Schleswig, 
and of Holstein, who speak the Platt Deutsch. * The Frisians, who 
occupy the islands and west coast of the peninsula from the Eidor 
to the Elbe, are a distinct people in dialect, customs, and all that 
distinguishes tribe from tribe, from either of the other two. The 
three tribes dwell now in the homes of their forefathers, in the same 
order in which they are placed by Bede—that is, the Angli or Ger- 
manic people between the Juti and the Frisi. 


THE ARMY AND ITS DISCIPLINE, 


The Danish army is recruited from a population accustomed to 
hard labour and the exertions which their rigorous climate imposes 
on the husbandman to get his seed into ground in due season. Wet 
and cold, night work, hardship, and labour are familiar to them ; 
and the Jutianders, in particular, are men of greater physical powors, 
and more roughly bred and fed, and hardier, than the peasantry of 
Holstein or of the south of Schleswig. 

The Danish soldier is a quiet, hard-working man, who goes about 
the peasant’s farmyard like one of his own farm-servants, puts up 
with the same fare and lodging, looks after the cattle, feeds the 
pigs, and makes himself genorally useful. He is a husbandman 
under arms, and in all his tastes and habits he is agricultural as 
well as military. An interesting trait is recorded of this mixture 
of character. At the siege of Frederickstadt, in the Schieswig- 
Holstein War, while thirty-two pieces of heavy artillery were pour- 
ing shot and shell incessantly into the town, which was deserted by 
its inhabitants and on fire on all sides, the great subject of conver- 
sation and sympathy among the Danish garrison was, not their own 
killed and wounded, but the cattle left in the burning houses. One 
soldier was observed to steal across the street, awept by the enemy's 
fire, and was found by his officer coolly dealing out provender to the 
deserted and hungry cattle of his landlord, 

The Danish people, from the highest to the lowest, may be said 
to live on their antecedents and past history. The soldiery, and the 
classes from which they are drawn, are at this day men of the samo 
character as the peasantry of the feudal ages. ‘They have 
the same implicit confidenca in and personal attachment to 
their leaders, Their Captains, Lieutenants, and under officers 
are to them what the Baron, his standard-bearers, squires, 
and pages were to their forefathers, This relation is preserved in 
the army from the men and officers growing up together in the same 
regiment and becoming known to each other. Ofiicers are rarely 
shifted from the regiment in which they have begun their service, 
and regiments are rarely removed, in time of peace, from the pro- 
vince in which they have been originally raised and quartered. Tho 
Danish soldier, like the peasant in the days of chivalry, thinks the 
real battle is but beginning when, in most modern armies, it is con- 
sidered ending—when the combatants come hand to hand with the 
bayonet. The firing is looked upon as a mere preliminary, however 
destructive ; and at the battle of Idstedt, and again at the siege of 
Frederickstadt, the Danes slackened and even ceased firing on com- 
mand—a manceuvre in the face of an enomy, and in the heat of an 
engagement, which few troops of the most highly disciplined arthiou 
would havo the coolness to practise, or their commanders tha 
confidence in their men to venture upon. But the implicit 
confidence of the Danish soldiery in their Jeadera, and «i the 
leaders in their men, and their military intelligonce and sub- 
mission to orders, seem innate. Their ideas of warfare 
are formed on the tales and bailads of the timea of chivalry, 
when personal combats decided battles; and this, united to theix 
military intelligence and submission to discipline, make the 
Danish infantry second only to our own. Their enthusiasm is fed 
by the popular songs and traditionary stories of the fourteenth and 
fifteonth centuries, in which no country is so rich as Denmark. 
Waldemar Seir (the victorious), his good Queen, Dagmar; the wars 
in the unheppy times of his sons, and of Eric of Pomerania, and hia 
gallant Queen, Philippa, tho sister of our Henry V.; and the ex- 


* The Rune stones in Denmark, Sweden, and Norway are of great 
interest and importance, as affording irrefragable proofs of the same languago 
having prevailed throughout the three northern kingdoms during the early 
period of their history. One such stone, bearing an inscription in the old 
Danish tongue, and found a little south of the ancient Dannewerk, in 
Schleawig, might be adduced to rettle the vexed question of the nationality 
ot the duchy, for which Danes and Germans are disputing, 
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ES ea ee ee 
i ight Ebbesen, and his battles against the Holstein 
boss Gerth, = household literature among the Danish peasantry, 
d, as far aa literature can do £0, have formed the character of the 
people The Danish soldiers are men of the fifteenth century led by 

: ineteenth. : ’ 
bongo min was formerly notorious for the barbarity of its 
discipline, which was a copy of the code established in the Prussian 
service by that mad connoisseur in soldiers Frederick William Lo 
and continued, with but few modifications, by the philosophical 
martinet, his son and successor, the Great Frederick. 6 slightest 
error in observing the most absurd regulations in dress and drill in- 
curred severe corporal punishment. The cane of the under officer 
was incessantly at work on the shoulders of the wretched private. 
An instance is recorded of a Lieutenant in a Jutland regiment, when 
drilling a squad of recruits, being seen inflicting punishment with the 
cane on the back of one of them, while his under otlicer held the cul- 
rit’s pigtail on one side that it might not be deranged by the blows. 
Tt was not uncommon in those days for the men to sit up all night 
srevious to a grand review to tie their queues, powder their hair, 
a save it from being deranged by lying down, as the slightest 
derangement or want o! uniformity in pigtails or sidelocks brought 
down severe punishment. Suicide was frequent ; and officers, as 
well as men, were brutalised by the cruelties they had to witness, 
inflict, and suffer. The late King Christian V III, abolished entirely, 
and at once, the infliction of corporal punishment at the discretion of 
officers and under officers. The minor military transgressions could 
ouly be punished by arrest, extra duty, and such ties as are 
now adopted in our service. The officers of the old school of Prussian 
discipline and dresa, the martinets of the pate as a matter 
of course predicted the entire ruin of their well-drilled, well- 
cudgelled little army by these innovations, The men were no longer 
enlisted for life. They served only three years, after which those 
who wished to become under officers served two years in a military 
school, and three years afterwards as under officers; and eight years 
concluded their term of military service, unless they chose to re- 
engage. The clothing, 


the German armies. 


equipment, and drill were simplified, and the | 
Danish soldior is now scarcely distinguishable from the soldier of dinate 


The under officers in the Danish service appear to stand on a | 


i footing than the non-commissioned officers in the British. 
noe ae appointed in the same way, by the recommendation of the 
Captain of the company, and are selected from the soldiers of three 
years’ service. On their appointment they are sent for two years 
to the military academy, where they are instructed in various 
branches of knowledge connected with military duty, which they 
could not be taught so well with their regiments. Outpost and 
patrol duties, and all that depends upon the military intelligence 
und eye of the under officer, was done in a moro satisfactory manner 
in the Danish than in the insurgent army in the war of 1849-50, The 
latter was under great disadvantage in the field from want of 
experienced or instructed under officers and officers who understood 
and had the confidence of the men. The defeat of the insurgent 
army is attributed to this want by the Gorman officers who have 
written on the war. The Danizh non-commissioned officers have 
the moral weight of a better-educated class, as well as that of their 
military rank, among the men. ; 

The Danish officers are highly-cducated, gentlemanly men, superior 
in tastes and acquirements to the majority of our officers, the result 
of their exesllent training and course of study.* They are all bred, 
from a very early age, at the Military Academy of Copenhagen, in 
which the languages and literature of other countries as well as of 
their own, and all the mathematical and other sciences connected 
with their profession, are very carefully taught; and they undergo 
very strict examinations before they pass as cadets. They then 


join a regiment as privates in the ranks, rise to be under-officers, in | 


which rank they may remain for two or three years, and are 


appointed Second Lieutenants afterwards, and rise by seniority in | 


rogimental rank. It might be expected that the slow promotion by 
seniority would tend to fill the army with officers too old for their 
work, with subalterns of forty and captains of fifty years of age. 


Captains and sabalterns, both in the cavalry and infantry, are, | wheels and spindle spokes, sped along tho dark highway leading to 


however, as a general rule, as young men for their rank as officers 
in our service. The military officers are often provided for, after 
long and meritorious service, by appointments in the Customs or 
the Forest Department. The subaltern officer is not allowed to 
marry unless he can prove that, besides his pay, he and his 
intended wife have an income of 600 dollars,+ and he must also 
insure his life to the extent that his widow may enjoy an annuity 
equivalent to his pay. The pay is small: about 400 dollars yearly 
isthe pay of a Lieutenant ; but on active service the officer has a 
field allowance, and living is very moderate. It is not merely the 
cheapness of provisions, bat the simple habits of living, that make 
one country less expensive than anothcr. The officer in Denmark 
maintains his station in society on his emall pay, and is, in manners, 
appenrancs, education, and all gentlemanly accomplishments and 
feolinge, equal to the best of our own regimental officers, and very 
superior to the many ignorant, undeveloped youths who formerly 
joined our regiments without any preparatory education or examina- 
tion, 

Denmark possesses an area of 22,020 square statute miles, and a 


population, including the duchies, of 2,605,024 (according to Census | 


of 1860), The average strength of the army present in the ranks 
at one time, on the peace establishment, is 3445. On the war 
establishment the strength of the army is 57,042, The army is 
divided into Life Guards—infantry and cavalry; Line—infantry and 
cavalry ; Artillery, Engineers, and Reserves; and Militia. These 
grand divisions are again ranked according to the peace and the 
war establishments. The recruiting is on by conscription, 
which includes all male subjects capable of bearing arms, on at- 
taining the age of twenty-two, and the average number of recruits 
required annually isabout 7500. The proportion exempted or found 
physically unfit is about 66 per cent, or nearly the same as in France. 
The term of service is eight years, of which only thirteen months 
are passed in the ranks in the infantry, twenty-eight in tho cavalry, 
and one in the artillery; the remaining portion of the time being 
spent on furlough. At the end of the first period of service the men 
are inscribed on the ‘‘ first call’’ of the army of reserve, and at the 
end of another eight years on the ‘‘second call;”’ the military 
liability ceasea with the forty-fifth year. : 

Arms of precieion have been supplied to all the infantry, The 
distinction of chasseurs was previously abolished, and the five rifle 
regiments became part of the line, and all are now drilled and armed 
alike. It was the want of riflemen and skirmishers that told most 
against the Danes in their encounters with the Prussians and 
Schleswig-Holsteiners in the last war. It was to this want that 
the Danish General Krogh attributed, in his report, the severe loss 
sustained by his troops in tho hard-fought, and, for the Danes, 
glorious battle of Idstedt. The Prussians and their allies, the 
insurgents, were armed with the funduiidel, or Prussian needie-gun, 
against whose deadly precision and long range, in the hands of weil- 
drilled skirmishers, the old firelooks of the Danes, and even shelling 
at short ranges, were of no avail. 

The artillery of the Danish army is said to be excellent, and ball 
practice with artillery is even « favourite amusement on summer 
evenings with the citizens of Copenhagen. In the Danish dominions 
the inhabitants of the great towns are exempt from the conscription 
of the landwehr, or general military service, but they furnieh 
battalions of burgher militia (borgegorde), which do military dut; 
in the respective towns in the absence of the regular troops, an 
alect their own officers, up to captains inclusive, and are clothed 


* This reproach is to our own Army, happily, becoming more and more 
daily a thing of the past, 

} The Danish dollar is equal to about 2s. 24d. of our money. 3 

1 The population of the duchies amounted, in 1860, to 1,004,473 ; of 
which Schleswig had 409,907; Holstein, 544,419; and Lauenburg, 50,147. 
‘The annual increase of population in the whole kingdom is about 1 per cent. 
‘on the Ist of Febrnary, 1861, the total amount of — in the different 
territories of the kingdom, including Iceland, Faroe Islands, Greenland, and 
Weet Indian islands of Sainte Croix, Saint Thomas, and Saint John 
sinounted to 2,752,600 souls. The distribution of languages in the duchy of 
Schleswig is as follows :—Platt Deutsch, 146,500; Frisian, 33,000; Danish, 
155,000; Danish and German, 185,000, 
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and equipped at the expense of the Corporations. They, aro | fortune by what glossy-coated, paunchy liars insist is “the best 


a kind of volunteer force, but liable to serve, in the event of an 
invasion, like other troope, and then they receive pay, subsistence, 


and quarters, according to their rank, like the oflicers and men of | 


the regular army. 
The artillery of the city of Copenhagen was called out in the last 
war, and the ‘‘shoemaker's brigade,” as it was called by the 


soldiers, from its — being a respectable tradesman of that | 
illerist, was well served and as effective in the | 


craft, an amateur ar! 
field during the three years the war lasted as any brigade of guns 
in the army. In the Schleswig-Holstein war tho Danes made use of 
long pieces called springals as a kind of — artillery, which 
were supported on legs like the stand of a telescope, and were 
carried by the soldiers. The Danish artillery is now supplied with 

ed guns. A battery is composed of 8 guns, 33 carriages, 381 
horses, and 346 officers, under officers, and men. In this equipment 
the “‘reserve ammunition-train,’’ attached to each battery, includes 
all forge and store waggons. 

Denmark furnishes part of the 10th Corps d’Armée of the Ger- 
manic Confederation, by virtue of its connection with the duchies 
of Holstein and Lauenburg. The troops of the contingent are 
levied in the duchies, and form part of the first division of the 10th 
Corps. The principal contingent is composed of 4 battalions of 
infantry, 1 regiment of dragoons, | battery of six-pounders, 1 
reserve park of artillery, 1 siege-train, and 1 pontoon-train, with 
its matériel—amounting in all to 4000 men. 

The reserve contingent is composed of 1 battalion of infantry ; 
1 squadron of cavalry, of 172 men; 2 six-pounder guns, with 75 
men ; and 41 pontooners—in all, 1333 men. 

The Ersiitz contingent is com: of 532 infantry—86 cavalry. 
43 artillery, and 6 pontooners—in all, 667 men, with a grand total 
of 6000 men, 

ADMINISTRATION, 
_ The King is the supreme head of the army. The administration 
is contided to a war minister, who is also the president of a con- 
sultive board, composed of six military officers of high rank. Subor- 
inate to this ministry are a director-general, a chicf intendant, a 
revisor-general, and a military auditor- general. 

DECORATIONS, ETC. 

The Order of the Dannebrog is one of the most ancient in Europe, 
and is dated back by some writers to a fabulous period. It is, how- 
ever, attributed generally to Waldemar II., 1219; and, after having 
fallen into abeyance for some time, it was restored by Christian V., on 
the lst of December, 1693. The Order of the Elophant was founded 
by Christian I., 1462, and restored by Christian V. at the samo 
time as the Dannebrog. The ribbon of the Dannebrog is white with 
a red border, and a croas is suspended from the ribbon which is 
worn from left to right. An elephant of silver enamelled, with a 
castle on ita back, suspended by a gold chain, are the insignia of 
the second order. Besides these orders there is a medal granted for 
the Schleawig-Holstein war, 

FINANCES. 

According to the Budget for the financial period of lst of April, 
1860 to 1st of April, 1862, the revenue for the two years was 
£3,742,803; the expenditure, £3,831,365; and tho consequent 
deficit, £88,562, The increase in the expenditure over ordinary 
years has been owing entirely to the threatening attitude of 
Germany with regard to the Schleswig- Holstein question. The cost 
of the army for the year ending March 31, 186i, was about £470,000. 
Tn 1858 it was £510,535, For the last two years it has, doubtless, 
been on the increase, on account of the preparations to resist the 
threatened federal execution. The public debt on the 3let of March, 
1861, amounted to £11,274,472. 
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THE HOURS A.M. AND P.M. IN LONDON. 


3 A.M.—BLUDJON THE BURGLAR, 
CHAPTER OLXXXI. 
Licur as a snowflake in the howling biast the cart, with its high 


llford, Like snowflakes, also, was the foam which the fleet horse 
blew from its gallant nostrils, flecking its glossy chest and glimmer- 
ing inthe sheen of the fitful gaslamps, like a necklace of eastern 
pearls on the chest of one of Britain's high-born dames. It was a 
mare, dark chestnut, and rising fifteen hands, with the eye of a 
hawk and auburn fetlocks. Does the reader recognise her? Did 
he, as he leisurely cantered down the Row, ever meet her—Gherkin 
by name, and the horse of horseflesh? Ha! ha! we will wager he 
never did. Still ho may have seen her. If it has happened one 
night, at his villa residonce at Hameptead or Ulapham, that he has 
been roused from his midnight slumbers by a sound as of creaking 
bolts or breaking glass, followed by retreating footeteps over the 
garden gravel-path; if he has heard these sounds and pecred from his 


| chamber window into the darkness, and has seon gingerly emerging 
| from the shadow of his garden wall, a cart—a light cart drawn by a 


chestnut mare, that mare wasGherkin! But let us not anticipate. We 
have related how that the light cart sped along the dark highway, 
leading to Ilford, like a snowflake sporting in the howling blast, 
and how it came to do so, but we have yet to describe tho occupants, 

There were but two of them—but two; and yet the body of the 
vehicle sat squat on the springs! But two—a spare young man, 
with a close-fitting skullcap with no lappots; and a tall and 


| seemivgly elderly female, in a great dark cloak and a bonnot addi- 
| tionally secured to her head by a handkerchief cast over it and made 


fast beneath her chin. Who was she? Was she a farmer's wife 
returning from London with her purchases? Were they her pur- 
chases stowed away under the sacks at the bottom of the cart? 
What is its nature? Is it grocery ? Is it greenstuff? Is it butcher's 
meat? Noither; for it is alive! The sacks heave convulsively ; it 
is human, and talking to itself or te somebody else; for from beneath 
the sacks there issues a muffled mingling of voices, The old woman 
on the driving-seat hears them, and, turning her head, whispers 
cautiously from behind her hand, 

‘*Whist! burke your gam! We're close to Illford ekip etag!’’ * 

‘Mum it is,”” was uttered from beneath the sacks; and a moment 
after Gherkin pulled up at the turnpike-gate, and, having ee the 
necessary threepence, the slim young man chirped to Gherkin, 
who at once resumed the — pace. 

‘Take care of that little doccyment, Ike,’’ observed the old 
woman, in allusion tothe turnpike-ticket; ‘‘ whether the drum pays 
for bustin’ or whether it don’t, we shan't have no time to argy 
matters with the epik nam comin’ back!” 

‘* That's cos you're such a dunce at drumming, I s’ pose!” grinned 
the driver. ‘It ain’t often you tries it, Bludgy, without somobody 
is made to yap the repip! ” 

‘“‘ Bludgy can do without your ftos paos!" growled the seeming 
old woman, bluntly, ‘‘ You take the second narrcr turnin’ to the 
loft and pull in gentle under the treea agin the palins; that’s all 


ag you've got to do.” 

Res, fing to this observation by a covort glance full of pent-up 
hatred, the young Hebrew savagely lashed Gherkin, and in loss 
ing the spot indicated was gainod, and the vehicle 


than a twi 
was brought to a standstill. 

And now we will release the reader from that torturing suspense 
which, however —_— to bear, was necessary to the Faye deve- 
lopment of this Romance of Real Life. Leaping with the agility of 
“the galled jade whose withors are unwrung” from the cart-seat 
to the soft turf which ed the road, the individual addressed as 
“ Bludgy” whisked off his disguise—the cloak and bonnet—and 
revealed his true person, that of Bludjon, the renowned burglar 
whose daring adventures and dashing exploits, had they boen por- 
formed by some pered lord instead of by one of humble birth, 
had they been clipped and shorn of their soaring pinions, which 
enabled them to set at defiance the stiff-hedged ways of what cowards 
acknowledge as ‘‘law,’’ and ate the pie of humbleness in the droning 
workshop or the hateful loom, where palefaced men, chained to iron 
ST 


* Pike gate. It may be as well to remind the reader ignorant of the flash 
tongue, that it may be rendered into English by the simple process of reading 
the words backwards, 


| of the light cart a rap with his knuckles; and, o 


policy,” then would the—— Lut we digress. 

To return to our hero, 

“‘Out you tumble, my snippip,’’ whispered he, giving the panel 

ient to his com- 

mand, there emerged from beneath the sacks a couple of as pretty 
boys asever swung at Tyburn. They were men of the true Sheppard 
pattern, Nono of your somi-honest, hang-dog sort, but the true 
breed—clear-headed, neat-handed, cool as a crowbar and tough as 
farriers’ nails. Tho great Dick himself might have been proud to 
grip a flipper with either Mugstone Jack or Jerry the Diver, 

**Got the gab with the sloot?’’ asked Bludjon. 

‘* Here it is, Captain,’ replied Mugstone ; ‘‘and here is the glim 
and the stib of eparc.” 

‘*Then wollot em,’’ said Captain Bludjon; ‘‘and you, lke, 
attend to the tit—shove her nosebag on. My beautiful mare! my 
faithful Gherkin!’’ continued the bold iilow, embracing the 
splendid creature, while her quivering cyelids showed that there 
existed between them “a stronger tie than victuals can establish.’’ 
“ Dear old comrade, once more are you I and in league against our 
stern oppressors! But, by yon black night, we will baulk them 
yet. The hemp 1s not yet sown which shall make halters for Bludjon 
the burglar and his faithful Ghorkin! ” 

‘* Emit seilf, Captain,’ hinted Jerry. 

Stanching his emotion with one dash of his hand, Bludjon leapt 
the garden wall, beckoning his comrades to follow. With the stealth 
of peateers they trod the trim path and halted at the back kitchen 
window. 

‘How is it denetsaf?’’ asked Mugstone, cautiously untying the 
tool-bag. 

B aT sissim, who was at this very spot last week with secal and 
snibbob, put me up to that,’’ grinned Bludjon; and, selecting a small 
instrument of exquisite workmanship from the bag, he applied it to 
erat am, and in another instant the brave fellows were in the back 

en. 

‘* Hist! what was that?’ exclaimed Mugstone, at the same 
instant drawing his chocse-taster and a six-barrelled revolver. But 
the sound which had alarmed him was an innocent one, and followed 
by two others equally innocent—it was the kitchen clock striking 


**To business,’’ said Bludjon. ‘As you already know, the swag 
is under the deb, where the llews and his efiw sleep; therefore 
we must be careful. Let us take off our stoob, You, Mugstone, 
carry the gab; and you, Jerry, take the glim; I lead the way 
and ecrof the kcol. Look to your barkers, boys; but, mind, no blood- 
shed. Thief as he is, garotter, bully, yet Conky Bludjon never yet 
spilt blood, Heed me, Mugstone, and you, Diver, dare to spill the 
blood either of the llews or his efiw, and we pavt for ever.” 

‘* But, suppose they tuc pu hguor,’’ grumbled Mugstone. 

Bludjon made no answer; but, smiling significantly, grasped hig 
Le by the barrel and brought down its heavy butt-end on hig 
palm. 

Leaving their boots on the mat in the passage, our three jolly 
night-birds trod softly up the stairs—softly and harmoniously—the 
wary captain marking the time with his raised forefinger. Arrived 
at the second landing, Bludjon raised his hand and pointed to a 
door ; whereon his well-trained comrades came to a standstill, and, 
with their barkers cocked and in their hands, stood ready for action. 

The bedroom door was locked. Ha! ha! What impedimont 
was that to one whose facetious boast it was that he could relieve a 
jaw-locked’ weasel without disturbing its slumbers! A slight 
rustling, a creak not louder than the squoak of a mouse, and the 
trick was done. 

No more talk—not tho slightest whisper; nor was it needful 
among such clever craftsmen, With a step resolute and firm 
Diver and Mugstono entered the sleeping chamber, and stationed 
themselves one on each side of the luxuriously draped four. poster, 
pistol in hand. : 

Meanwhile, Bludjon was not idle. Crawling on his hands and 
knees he groped under the bed, and, with as much ease as though he 
had himself placed it there, placed his hand on the strong box. It 
was a heavy box, for its owner, Lord Hummingtop (third cousin, be it 
borne in mind, to the merciless Judge who had revoked tho ticket of 
Bludjon’s youngest brother), was an eccentric man, and since tho 
failure of the British Bank had gathered in his vast possessions and 
placed them under lock and key. 

So heavy was this precious receptacle that, despite all Bludjon’s 
care as he attempted to drag it out, it sorooped along the floor, and 
ag though a cord had connected it with his Lordship’s sordid brain, 
he sprung bolt upright with a suddenness that made Mugstone’s 
ae click, 

oe ur | ees 


destiny. While this was going on, the doughty Bludjon was busy; he 
y fasteni 


“a ugstono, fiercely. ‘‘ Another syllable, and 

‘‘ Let his pihsdrol speak,’’ said Bludjon, looking up from his task 
and regarding Lord Hummingtop with calm politeness. ‘‘ What’s 
the matter, guvner ?’’ 

In a voice trembling with what we will charitably ascribe to 
emotion, his Lordship replied, 

‘In the left-hand corner of that recoptacle, just under the biggoat 
bundle of Bank of England notes, is a little silver mug, from which 
an infant sister, long deceased, quaffed the innocent drinks of 
childhood, Spare it, I conjure you! ‘Take my plate, my ready 
money, the titledeeds of my princely estates; but, oh! spare that 
little mug, and I will bless you!”’ 

As his Lordship—the caitiff cousin to a prejudiced Judge—spoke, 
the calm politeness faded from Bludjon’s expressive eye, and his 
aspect became terrible as the jungle-tiger robbed of her cubs. ** And 
would you prate to me of your puling sister ?”’ replied he, hoarsely, 
“Listen, Lord Hummingtop. I have a brother—a comely youth, 
and barely turned of eighteen; the prop of his father’s grey head— 
the apple of his mother's eye! Where is that brother? Who 
sent him there? Ha! ha! now it is my turn to triumph! See, my 
Lord, see how I reply to your appeai!” And, taking the silver 
bauble between his massive jaws, the dauntless Bludjon cracked it 
like a crabshell. 

With « how! of frantic rage, Lady Hummingtop sprang from hex 
couch, J. @, 

(To be concluded in our last.) 


3 P.M,—SHOPPING IN OXFORD-STREET. 

Shortly sfter the return of our troops from the glorious campaign 
of the Orimea — that most magnificent flash-in-the-pan, and 
“ nascitur ridiculus Rus’’ war which decorates our history with 
laurels thicker and greener than any church at Christmas time— 
whilst the beards and bronzed skins of our warriors were yet the 
admiration of the metropolis, and no evening party was considered 

rfect and fashionable unless a sunbaked hero were present ; 
in those days of renown Barry O'Olaver, being full of wine, 
be to brag of what he had done and could do, entertaining 
his friends at the Reform with vivid om of his prodigies 
of valour, when Luke Dove, Esq., of Manchester, a gentle- 
manly and pulmonic man of peace, offered to bet ten pounds to 
a bad shilling that he could montion one daring action which the 
slashing Captain, fire-cater as he was, would not have intrepidity 
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Cat Vets Eat 


; yr 
a that she would steal anything upon which she could lay her 


ronda to conceal under her shaw! rolls of flannel fatter than 


ri inolines and 
bie float about the brickwork; and, fanciful as the idea may 
bo, it is, as @ decoration, unsuccessful; as an advertisement, 
vulgar; and, as a display of female attire, indelicate. Indeed, 
I consider that Oxford-street only begins to know how to behave 
itself about Berners-street ; and thence, as far as the Circus, it is 
decidedly amusing. But beyond that long crossing, where so many 
poor women are every day frightened to death by the wicked ompibus- 
drivers, the thoroughfare relapses into a sad, deadly-lively, 
struggling respectability which, near to tho Marble Arch, is heart- 
rending, as though it were ashamed of its struggling shops and had 
taken to letting lodgings. Oxford-street is too long. It has 
weakened itself by overgrowth. But, likea shoulder of mutton, there 
is just one part which everybody enjoys; I refer to the middle cut, 
between Berners street and the Circus, : 

Here are, my friends, shops which, as sugar casks draw flies, 
attract the pretty women of London and keep them buzzing about 
the sweet silks and tasty ribbons hung up behind the late-glass. 
To look at the shops is one of the necessities of fomale life. ‘They 
mako up parties to go out and see “‘ what is being worn.” Girls in 
the country write to friends in town and beg for descriptions of the 
mercers’ windows. A friend of mine in the country had a wife, a 
pretty, interesting creature, who was quite thrown away upon the 
man, and she, poor thing, was seized with melancholia, and nothing 
seemed to do her good; music and boiled chicken didn’t cheer her; 
whist and calve’s-foot jelly made her worse; and reading and 
Iceland moss gave her the creeps. The doctors were puzzled, and 
one after poet 0 declared that medicine was useless, and she must 
die unless some new means could be discovered for keeping her 
alive. In a paroxysm of marital devotion her husband, on bended 
knees, implored her to confide in him and think of something she 
would like. It required a struggle before she could speak, and at 
last the interesting sufferer confessed that ‘‘ a good look at the shops 
might do her good.”’ The sweet invalid had actually been pining 
away for want of a glimpse at those ready-made skirts at three 
guineas the robe, those cashmere and real Indian shawls, and the 
other fallale in the mantle way. Nineteen yards at five and eight 
restored her mind to its proper balance. 

Oxford-street is a good etreet for watching the women out 
shopping, because the shops are close together and the display in 
the windows is so enormous that the emotions peculiar to the amiable 
sex aro quickly aroused. There is tho artificial-flower shop, 
where the girls invited to parties go for their wreaths. How on 


None but himself can be his parallel. 
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SILVER CUP, DESIGNED BY D, MACLISE, 
PRESENTED TO HENRY SUHNER MAINE, 


THE TERMS OF THE SWINEY BEQUES'. 
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earth any fragile creature 
can be induced to sur- 
mount her head with such 
jack-ir-the-groon sort of 
ornaments ag are exhi- 
bited at this establishment 
is entirely a matter of 
private feeling ; but some 
of the decorations contain 
vegetable matter sufficient 
to feed a pony, and the 
streamers hang down for 
yards. You will hear, out- 
side this shop, old ladies 
who ought to know better 
speaking in 1aptures of 
wreaths of roses that aro 
large enough for a circus 
hoop, and declaring that 
they ‘must have one of 
them.’’ Mothers of fa- 
milies gloat in delight 
over circlets of water-lilies 
and watercresses—a good 
wheelbarrowful—and tay 
out loud, ‘How becom- 
ing!” This shop is an 
especial favourite with 
ladies about to enter the 
holy state of matrimony, 
and occasionally the bride's 
wreath and veil and 
those of the bridemaids, 
ready Me be sent Be 
at nightfall, are kindly 
exhibited in the plate- 
glass windows to admiring 
thousands. Such a sight 
is very beautiful, and 
helps to purify the heart, 
especially as it reminds 
the sweetly pathetic coun- 
tenances around that there 
is no telling how soon it 
may be their turn, and 
that they should ever be 
prepared for the trial. 


Of course the drapers’ | 


shops are the most inte- 
resting windows for tho 
lounger’s amusement; but 
they are usually too 
crowded for comfort; and 
the women, in their en- 
raptured gazings, push and 
jostle the philosopher so 
that study is almost im- 
possible. The ant-cri- 
ticisms as to the design 
are simple as the draper's 
own placard, ‘sweet ’’ 
and “‘lovely’’ taking the 
place of ‘‘ rich’’ and ‘‘dis- 
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Axout the year 1842 George Swiney, M.D., died, leaving by will 
to the British Museum and the Society of Arts the sum of £10,000, 
in trust, in equal parts, for the establishment by the British Museum 
of a lectureship on natural history, and lectures are now regularly 
delivered under that trust; and to the Society of Arts, to award, 
on every fifth anniversary of his death, a prize for the best published 
work on jurisprudence—the prize to consist of a silver goblet, value 
£100, and containing gold coin of a like value. This prize has been 
since regularly awarded by the Society of Arts, in conformity with 
Dr. Swiney’s will; and the cup, of which the accompanying 
Engraving is a representation, is commonly known as “The Swiney 
Cup.” The prize was awarded on the 20th of January last, in favour 
of Henry Sumner Maine, Esq., D.C.L., late Regius Professor of 
Civil Law in the University of Cambridge, and now member of the 
Legislative Council of India, for his work on jurisprudence, entitled 
‘Ancient Law.’’ The cup has been executed by Mesers. Garrard, 
— 1 Sed made expressly for the society, by Daniel Maclise, 

fsq., R.A, 


ST. SPIRIDION. 

Tat remarkable people—the people of the Ionian Islands—about 
the end of December last made a great stir about the destruction of 
tho fortifications of Corfu, and Mr. Gladstone was tho object of 
popular execration ; but he is used to that, and, probably, cares 
little for it. The Government has, most likely, good reasons 
for the measure. It would take six weeks to dismount and embark 
the seventy-tw» guns now in position, and six weeks more to ship 
them. To land and to mount them would, of course, take a 
longer time; but so great is the fuss which has beson made 
about the razing of the fortifications that a priest has informed 
devout believers that thoir favourite saint, Spiridion, dressed in full 
canonicals, has visited Queen Victoria in a dream, and asked her 
Majesty if it was her intention to destroy his house. Her Majesty 
having replied in the affirmative, the unchivalric saint gave her a 
box on each ear and then vanished, 

St. Spiridion is the most powerfal saint in tho calendar, 
according to his devotees. He was not only a saint, but a martyr. 
This remarkable Bishop of Cyprus and hia remiin3s were 
deposited in their present resting-place after the conquest of 
Constantinople by the Ottomans in 1453. Some time ago 
the body, silver coffin and all, was purchased by the Counts 
Bulgari, who profit by it to the extent of about £2300 a year by 
offerings and the like. On anniversaries and sclemn occasions the 
relic is paraded round the town under a canopy carried by the chicf 
officers of State, and salutes are fired in its honour. He is a 
wonderful saint in Spyro, and gets out of his coffin at night and 
walks into the country for the purpose of blessing the crops and 
otherwise encouraging the harvest; and, in proof of his paternal 
anxiety and peripatetic exertion, his worn-out shoes are exhibited to 
the faithful, and zealous ladies are even permitted to make new ones 
forhim. Nor is there any waste in this, forthe old shoes are sold by the 
priests at a high price, the fortunate believing that no i!) 
can fall upon a house containing a pair of these interesting memen- 
toes. The colour of these aforesaid shoes used to be Imperial I pre 
bed _— the cession of the islands they have been ordered to Le 
ig ue. 

Indiarubber is elastic enough, but not so elastic as human 
credulity, If the purchase of a pair of old shoes carefully trodden 
by a monkish foot of the same size as the famous St. Spiridion’s 
make people happy, what stern reasoner would deny them such a 
lasting pleasure ? 

Our Engraving of the patron saint of Corfu is taken from a 
native drawing. The withered body of St. Spiridion is contained 
in a glaes case, and is ordinarily deposited in a brass sarcophagus 
which rests in the centre of the Saint's shrine in the cathedral, 


FEDERAL ARMY AT NEW YORK, 

THERE will be thousands of people who have come from Europe 
that will never be heard of more by their friends at home. Not a 
day passes but the poor creatures find themeelves in uniforms, with 
a musket in their hands, and do not know how it was brought 
about. It has happened to a cashier of a bank; it has happened to 


ST. SPIRIDION, THE PATRON SAINT OF CORFU.—(rrou 4 
NATIVE DRAWING.) 


several of our bist citizens. What chance, then, has a subject of 


her Majesty, or of any European nation, who arrives here a 
stranger, and goes to this or that lodging-house ? Perhaps the 
very first night he is made drunk or drugged. He is then 
searched. If he has money he is robbed of at. He is taken to 
camp and uniform is put upon him. His captain, landlord, 
and another divide the robbery, and alao get 300 dollars for enlisti 

him. He docs not know what to do; helpless and hopeless, he goes 
with his regiment to the war, if not frozen to death on Ritter’s Island, 


«« Why does he not write or send to the British Consul?”? Bah! 
He has no chance to doit. If 1 
men hired to visit every regiment, and hear the stories of the men. 
However, it is of no uso talking or writing. I have no doubt that 
at this moment there are a thousand honest British subjects—Irish, 
Welsh, Scotch, or English, in the army, who have been seized and 
forced into it in this rascally manner before they have been a week 
in the city. I have heard some stories connected with it that make 
my blood run cold. It is bad enough in the warm summer time, 
but God have mercy upon the poor emigrant who is enlisted in the 
joy winter months! No foreigner should land in this city alone. 
He should keep company with others, They should stop together ; 
band together. If one is missing, never let sleep come to them until 
they have roused the British Consul and rescued their countryman 
from a fate worse than death. There will be horrible stories told if 
these poor fellows live to get home and teli them, which is doubtful, 
as I believe five out of seven persons that have gono to the war from 
New York have perished and never returned. I have my infor- 
mation not from one but from many. I know that the seizing of 
emigrants, robbing them, and getting rid of them is practised every 
hour of the day, and these poor helpless ones have no help except in 
God.— Manhattan, 


CONCERTS, 

Tur Monday Popular Concerts go bravely on their prosperous way. 
That of last Monday was devoted exclusively to the works of Mozart, by 
way of commemoration of the great composer, the anniversary of 
whose birth occurred in the preceding week. A more thoroughly enjoy~ 

able evening than that passed in theuninterrupted companionship of 
the most melodious of musicians can scarcely be imagined. Asa well- 
known writer of half a contury ago truthfully observes, ‘‘ Mozart's 
acoompauiments display so great a richness and variety that the 
most profound musician oan listen to their constant repetition with 
unwearied delight, while his melodies possess such an enchanting 
simplicity that they are not only admired by the learned, but oven 
The spinsters and knitters in the sun 
Do love to chant them.” 

It is true that, for the complete gratification of the amateur, it is 
not only necessary that the music should be well selected, it must 
also be well executed ; and in this instance, as, indeod, ia invariably 
the oase at these unexceptionable concerts, the performances were 
above reproach, The programme comprised the celebrated quintet 
in A major, for strings and clarinet, which has become so popular 
that it is now constantly given ‘“‘by desire.” We need not say 
how the mellow tone of the violin of M. Vieuxtemps, who has been 

for a.serios of these concerts in lieu of M. Lotto, tellsin Mozart's 
cantabile phrases; nor with what exquisite feeling Mr. Lazarus, the 
first of living clarinotiste, performs the delicious melodies with which 
the work abounds. The larghetto movement, which the meeting 
of the strings invests with a peculiar charm, was #0 thoroughly 
appreciated by the audience that they insisted on its repetition, 
The pianist of the evening was Mdme. Arabella Goddard, who is 
now playing more finely than evor, and who excelled herself by her 
noble performance of the solo sonata in B flat (No. 8 of Hallé’s 
earefully-printed odition), The other instrumental pieces were the 
duet sonata for piano and violin in A major, and the quartet in 
G minor, the finest of all the compositions of this class. The vocalists 
‘were Malle. Florence Lancia and Mr. Santley, the latter of whom 
sung Figaro’s air in ‘Lo Nozze’’ and Don Giovanni's serenade 
with such glorious effect that an enthusiastic encore was in both 
oases the result, This week, strangely enough, is marked by the 
anniversary of another great composer, Mendelesohn, who was born 
on the 3rd of February, 1809; so next Monday’s concert is to be 
devoted to his works. 

The last concert of tho Sacred Harmonic Socicty, given on the 
29th, was remarkably excellent and remarkably interesting. The 
performance consisted of ‘‘The Hymn of Praise” and Rossini’s 

*Stabat Mater,’ works so well contrasted that cach displays the 
beauties of the other. To ‘‘beauties’’ the word ‘defects’? might 
be added, were it not that the ‘ Lobgesang”’ is utterly without 
blemish. The more often this noble composition is heard, 
the more deeply is the listener impressed with a sense of its 
importance and meaning A striking exception to the general 
rule, that works written for a special occasion are never worthy 
of the occasion for which they are intended, the ‘ Lobgesang”’ 
reflects equal honour on the composer who imagined it and on the 
solemnity which it served to commemorate. Never was music con- 
secrated to a higher purpose than when this Hymn of Praise was 
sung in celebration of the event which has been the most potent 
instrument of civilisation—the invention of printing. 
performed it at once attracted the attention of real con- 
noissenrs; but, with each year of the twenty-four that have 
since elapsed, the general appreciation of its merits has steadily 
and constantly increased. in Haugland, to our honour be 
it said, the work is better known, and therefore moro fully under- 
atood, than in the country of its comporer. It was brought out by 
the enterprising committee of the Birmingham festival within three 


months of ita first production in Leipsic, and sinoe that time it has 
been held in peal wos admiration by the English people. The 
essentially Protestant character of its music has naturally com- 


mended the work to our feelings; but a still more effectual cause of 
its popularity has been the strong faith in its real excellence enter- 
tained by the directors of the Sacred Harmonic Society, and their 
determination to impress their faith upon their subscribers. There 
is a story that Elliston, when some piece brought out under his 
management proved to be antagonistic to the taate of his audience, 
pi to the footlights and addressed the assemoly thus :—‘‘ What! 
you don’t like it, don’t you? Then, you shan’t have anything else 
till you do.’’ And, with like courage, the Sacred Harmonio 
Society persisted in giving the “ i poor. until it is now as well 
a) iated as ‘‘ Elijah’’ or ‘Tho Messiah.” 
ever has the ‘‘Lobgesang’’ been moro finely performed in 
London. Mr, Sims Reeves has a specialty, it is well known, for the 
celebrated solo which comprises the thrilling repetition of the phrase, 
«‘ Watchman, will the night soon pass?” the version of every other 
public singer in England being, in comparison, unspeakably tame and 
colourless. Tho passage, exciting in itself, was rendered with an 
intensity of expression that was almost painful, and the hearer felt 
grateful to Mdmo. Lemmens-Sherrington’s bright voice for dis- 
yong the gloom as with asudden ray of light. After the thoughtful, 
ervent strains of the “ Hymn of Praise,” the “ Stabat,” in its Rossinian 
operatic setting, seemed tawdry and unreal; but the luscious melo- 
dies of the work could scarcely fail to exercise a spell over many 
. Mr, Santley, too, sang magnificently, and so charmed the 
audience by his most elegant and polished rendering of ‘Pro peceatis’’ 
that they insisted on a repetition of the air. The duet, “Quis est 
homo?’ was also encored, so well was it sung by Mdme. Lemmens 
and Mdme. Laura Baxter, and the general  sapreveres| was highly 
satisfactory. The same gramme is to be repeated on Monday 
next for the benefit of those who on the previous occasion were 
unable to obtain admission. 

At a concert given by Mr. Howard Glover at Drury Lane Theatre 
on Saturday last a complete novelty was attempted. The Pastoral 
Symphony was performed entire in the orchestra, the middle move- 
mente, including, of course, the rustic revels interrupted by the 
storm, being accompanied by scenio illustrations and groupings of 
appropriately cortumed ballet-dancers. The immense audience 
was, doubtless, in part attracted by this marriage of symphony 
to ballet, but they showed their good taste by not applauding 
the scenic devices when the curtain fell upon them antil the con- 
clusion of the musical portion of the entertainment. The pro- 

me of the concert, which was a, by almost all the 
artiste now in London, also included Mr. Glover’a ‘‘ Tam o’ Shanter,” 
the sol> part of which was sung by Mr. Miranda. 
acfarren’s lyrical version of Goldemith’s ‘‘She Stoops to 


the ‘fickleness of woman,’ and a!l women who had been betrayed, of the 
falsehood of man ;' bu’ that things came pretty even.” 


When first | 
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Abeokuta and the Camaroons Mountains. Am Exploration. By 
Ricwarp F. Burton, &¢. In two volumes. Tinsley Brothers. 
The duties of her Majesty's Consulate at Fernando Po appear to 
be sufficiently light to admit of Captain Burton paige / an occasional 
holiday. It may be that the atmosphere of the p ace—which he 
describes as a something unpleasant on earth—is so killing that the 
English inhabitants die before anybody can have the chance of 
maltreating ti, or of sustaining injuries and wants which would 
necessitate official redress or aid; or, it may bo that tho natural 
annoyances of the place are strong enough to render the patient 
quite callous to any brutalities or wrongs which native Princes or 
others might be pleased to inflict. At all events, be that as it may, 
it is certain that the Consul is in no way eternally chained to his 
desk or permitted freedom only in the Bights. He is a born tra- 
veller, and his only ceseation from travelling is when he makes a 
short excursion, as it were, in the midst of a long journey—just as 
a railway engino may be supposed to enjoy the luxury of a shunting. 
Captain Burton has ever remained true to his original colours — to 
ree the strangest places possible, and to see those * with a purpose.’ 
Latterly, his purpose has been colonisation and the establishment of 
sanitariume in the neighbourhood of our colonies. These two ends 
are surely worthy of encouragement. The sanitarium aim 1s price- 
lees. Anybody who has once experienced a whole twelvemonth of the 
tropics, or of any climate hot in comparison with our own, will worship 
adventurous men who are willing to ecale mountains and pionser 
for tho benefit of parched humanity. The familiar Indian phrase, 
‘*the hills,’ music to the fev human being, would be the 
delirium of joy to thousands elsewhere who cannot go to the hills 
because nobody knows anything about them, except that they are 
believed to be inaccessible. Long was this said, and more of the 
kind, of the Camaroons Mountains, which really are to the Bights 
what the oles of England are to the Londoners, Birmingham 


people, Manchester people, and others. They were supposed to be 
crammed with savages and incapable of producing an oo 
C) 


nourishing luxuries for the invalid than an ample supply o: 
and freshest lava from the most recent eruption. Bears and bugbears 
of every description abounded in plenty ; and, in short, it was not the 
kind of place to ‘turn a dog out.” Happily, Captain Burton has 
destroyed all this inferno in the air, and very mavy of the most 
accomplished prejudices will have immodiately to go to the wall, The 
natives must be admitted to be a rough class. Being good Africans, 
they can lie, cheat, and thieve; but good Europeans, Asiatics, 
and Americans, of similar proclivities, infest their continents in 
plenty. The Camaroons, being 13,500 ft., or thereabouts, in altitude, 
any variety of climate may be secured, although nothing can be 
secured without a certain amount of trouble and risk. Captain 
Burton especially deprecates ‘‘ prospective fatalism,”” the indolence of 
saying that a thing cannot be done. But retrospective fatalism 
has many advantages. To say ‘“‘nevor mind, we could not help 
it,”’ makes the eyes dry up very fast. And with such philosophy 
the explorer commences a difficult part of his journey :— 

Prospective fatalism in practice appears absurd. When the Turk sits in 
an embrasure under a volley of musketry, and refuses to move—by-the-by, 
I emphatically never saw this often-heard-of incident—because Allah knows 
when he is to die, it ought to strike that benighted personage that Allah 
may aleo know he is to escape death by a little more activity. Fatalism, 
however, like all modifications of faith, is mainly the effect of climate. In 
the cold, bustling, and energetic north, amongst the elbowing Anglo-Saxons, 
where, contrary to what the Italian says, 

Life is real, life is earnest, 
fatalism is at best a sickly exotic. As you approach the Mediterranean it 
grows into a kind of creed: every one has known Southrons—Italians and 
Spaniards—who, fatalists by nature, yet broken by habit to the orthodox 
theological Catholic doctrine of free will, have subsided into a mixture of 
both, which they cannot define nor explain to themselves nor to others. 

But although I have heard the cry of wolf too often to give it ready ear, 
solid difficulties presented themselves. A fortnight’s march up-a pathleas, 
densely wooded, and possibly waterless mountain, with bad tribes in rear and 
a desert in front, where all supplies must be carried by Krumen—poltroons 
who at the appearance of a fancied danger fling themselves into the bush, 
mutinous dogs whose one invariable tactic under difficulties is to make 
progress eo hard and so dangerous, by bumping the master’s hammock 
against stub and stone, by inducing sore feet, or by diminishing the pro- 
visions, that the march must perforce be given up in disgust—may appear at 
home as feasible as a run through the Himalayas or the Andes; it wears, 
however, quite another aspect at Clarence Town, 


We have no intention of tracing Captain Burton, with his friends 
and followers, throughout their many days’ journey. It had its 
| slight dangers and its heavy hardships. The party endured acci- 
dental parting and the delights of finding each other again, and 
such similar incidents aa occur in all expoditions. They suffered 
principally from want of water and dietress to the feet, owing to 
the scurcity of wells or springs and the hard nature of the path, 
originally a stream of boiling lava from the summit. The account 
is interesting, but so laden—we may say, overladen—interwoven 
with adventure and science that no singlo specimen would be of 
| much uso here, The author's aspirations after a sanitarium he may 
| reasonably expect to find some day gratified. The knowledge that 
he has done his best towards that object may be to him its exceeding 
great reward ; but eome recognition of a more tangible kind would 
surely be befitting a ‘‘ grateful country.’’ Society will scarcely deny 
the merit of the sanitarium idea—a Malvern in the Oamaroons—or 
the indefatigable energy of him who conceived it. 

But the tirst part of the book, ‘ Abeokuta,”’ is another matter. 
Here is a ory for more colonisation; and people will surely think 
we have pushed our way far enough for the present. aptain 
Burton’s idea is to buy land for a mere song, and import some of 
our Canadian negroes te take off the rough edge before talking of 
much civilisation. This scheme must be regarded in the light of 
“one” for the negro and ‘‘two’’ for ourselves. Tho writer’s well- 
known theories on race seem to acquire strength with years. He is 
more than ever decided that to treat negroes as responsible human 
beinga is akin to madness. He cannot get over that projecting heel 
or that “hollow of the foot which makes a hole in the ground.” He 
delights in this, and proves it by the fact that Dahomey (to employ 
ordinary spelling) is rapidly i pam asacountry. The follow- 
ing was written before Commodore Wilmot’s visit :— 

But Dahome, in its actual state, is to some extent a bugbear. The mighty 
warlike empire of which Bosman dimly heard, and even the strong military 
kingdom over which Gezo ruled, is now en decadence, Its very institutions 
must cause its decline : it lete its own blood, and, theugh the drops are few 
at a time, it cannot but suffer in the longrun. The troops are poorly armed 
with trade muskets, ignorant of bayonets, and with short falchions of stuff 
like hoop-iron. The ** Amazons” boast themselves invulnerable, but readily 
retreat. An equal number of British charwomen, armed with the British 
broomstick, would--I lay, to speak Yorkishly—clear them off in very few 
hours, The male soldiery make, like the French, a noisy, fiery onslaught, 
but, repulsed with vigour, they do not readily return to the charge. Their 
wars are mere slave-hunts ; their object is to capture, not to kill; and esur- 
prises, not attacks, form their favourite strategy. The terrible reports 
current concerning Dahome and its “ blood-stained despot ” may be traced to 
certain Europeans and Brazilians, whose interest it is to deter slave 
emancipators from investigation. They have lately ramoured that the King 
of Dahome is resolved to capture an English officer to hold his stirrup. We 
hear occasionally of a white man being sent to Agbome “ rolled up like a 
cigar ;” and a certain M. Medeiros was, it is said, compelled, for punishment 
of his recusancy, to walk the way barefoot. But these are slavers, who are 
thoronghly despised by the King, and who, he knows, must eat any dirt to 
please him. It is, however, a fact that neither Baddahun nor Gezo, his 
father, ever put to death a white man, We have no good modern account of 
this interesting despotism, Commander Forbes is said to have copied from 
previous publications. There is no doubt that a man well conversant with 
Africa, and known to have friendly intentions—Mr. M‘Coskry, of Lagos, for 
instance—would find no difficulty in visiting and in returning safe from 
Dahome. I would gladly accompany him. 

But Abeokuta is the subject in hand. Thename signifies “ under- 
stone,’’ which does not altogether explain itself, and the place is the 
capital of the Egba or Aku race, and is, without comparison, the 
most important position in the broad lands which we know by the 
name of Yoruba. Of this country what we know is gathered from 
very few sources, and these consiet almost entirely of productions 

‘by authoresses, in the drawing-room atyle, all cowlewr de rose,” 
‘and the other two axe in the miseionary-African line.’’ Captain 
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Burton lsughs at reports of ‘ progress’’ in this land—at least at 

sent—aiibough . Kingsley speaks of the blood-stained hosts of 
ml being rolled back "= Christian Abeokuta. But he thinks 
that the English colony of Lagos, sixty miles distant only, may 
extend its moral force sry mala Yoruba—may become useful for 
trading purposes, and, by aiding to abolish slave exportation and 
causing veces war and sacrifices to cease, to save @ considerable 
portion of our English annual expense in keeping up the African 
fleet. 

Without going into matters of African politics or diplomacy in 

eneral, it is sufficient to explain that Captain Burton accompanied 
Resmander Bedingfeld, of H.M.S. Prometheus, on a mission to the 
Alake, or King, of Abeokuta. The short voyage, the short fever, 
and the short preliminary travels may be passed over until tho 
Royal Commissioners arrive at the capital. Here, it seems, a *‘ Mr, 
Williams’’—a most forward specimen of the nigger [These people 
can be respectful until spoiled by Europeans, after which they 
aro insufferable. |—-‘‘ announced that the Alake would see the Com- 
mander and hig suite on the next day, shortly after tena.m. The visit 
is an amusing affair. The Alake inhabita, before strangers, a recess 
or compartment in the wall, which is described as precisely like 
the arena of Mr. Punch in tho streets. Before his Majesty could be 
seen, even in bed, four bottles of maraschino and one bottle of gin 
were produced, together with some wretchedly- filthy rum and water 
in a ‘lustre jug,’ as the trade calls it—a thing of obsolete make 
and colour, such as thirty years ago was common in English farm- 
houses.’”’ Then, with a description of his Majesty the Alake, we may 
leave the mission to effect its objects as it best can. 

All this splendour, however, did not so dazzle us as to make us forget that, 
his Majesty was treating us most slightingly, and our murmurs were not 
spared. At length the confidential young slave who had drawn the corks, 
and who bore a bunch of keys, European and country made, and large 
enough for half a dozen chatelaines, drew back the old broeade bed-hanging. 
Thereupon his Majesty appeared, encaged like Clapperton’s portrait of the 
Bornuese Sultan ; or, to choose a comparison nearer home, like a denizen of 
one of the larger dens of the Zoological Gardens. The shape and appearance 
of the apartment was exactly that of Mr. Punch, magnified perhaps a score 
of times; and it was hole in the wall, under whose outside verandah we 
were sitting. The loose box was full of women and children, probably part 
of his Majesty’s fine family. He is said to have twelve young and fifty 
old wives; but lately he has ceased to be a father, and is disposed, it is 
whispered, to resent any symptoms of impending paternity. One of the 
gpouses sat before him, fanning him with a circle of hairy cowhide rudely 
set in a hairy handle, differing from the flag-shaped instrument of the fur- 
ther east. ‘She wore a strand of red coral and an indigo-dyed loin wrap, 
about which she was needlessly coquettish. 

Okukeno, Alake of Abeokuta, is said to be between sixty and seventy 
years old; and his contemporary, Ogubonna, had been a balogun, or high 
military officer (which implies an elderly man), during the Egba dispersion, 
some forty-five years ago. His head, »artiaily shaven, and his beard, were 
grizzled ; but, judging from the plumpness of his arms and the absence of 
wrinkles, Dr. Kales and I concluded that he was not much beyond fifty. He 
was a large and massive man, blind of one eye, which imprudently encoun- 
tered a stone when attempting to arrest a faction fight; heavy featured, 
coarse, and unprepossessing. The loss of his upper teeth, except the canines, 
which recalled the Wild Boar of Ardennes’ fangs, caused a disagreeable inden- 
tation of the upper lip; the lower incisors have been destroyed by snuff, and 
the tongue-tip habitually protruded in a manuer the reverse of kingly. 
Altogether he suggested the idea of an old, very damaged, and very rickety 
Mon. His dress was a tall, fez-like cap of crimeon velvet, disfigured by a 
pendent fringe of small blue porcelain beads round the upper third. A 
necklace of red coral—pink is little valued by these lovers of the gorgeou:— 
and a double string of the same material round each wrist, were the regal 
ornaments. Tuis fondness for coral seems to have been borrowed from 
Benin, where even in Bosman’s day it was a decoration of state. His only 
body-cloth which appeared in view was a toga, of white, watered silk, striped 
with broad crimson bands ; and it sat upon him incongruously enough. His 
Manner was as peculiar as his audience-chamber and his appearance. He 
seemed more than three parts asleep, and we could never decitle whether the 
cause was old age, affectation of dignity, or the two greenish glasses of 
strong waters placed before him on a silver or silvered tray, now lead- 
coloured for want of plate-powder. 

The King appears to be an average specimen of these savages, and, 
as ‘‘man’’ has been ingeniously defined as ‘‘a streaky animal, with 
fat vices and lean virtues.” Diplomacy in his Majesty's regions 
appears to bo unusually tortuous, and it is quite impossible to say 
what Commander Bedingfeld really achieved, or what is the chance 
of African fidelity to treaties. In the meantime, it is at least as 
well to indulge in a George Primrose-like knack at hoping, and, if 
nothing comes from the expedition but Consul Burton’s book, wo 
must make the most possible of that. The two volumes aro 
entertaining reading, but they contain much that must be 
bewildering to the ordinary reader. If Captain Burton had stuck 
to his ‘‘nigger,’’ his colonising, and his sanitarium, a better book 
would have been the result, and all the ‘‘flora’’ part of the work 
might have been more valuable elsewhere. Rut his natural gaiety 
gives a charm of style to every page. He wiil instatoct the reader; 
and gives all kinds of useful receipts, from a cure for yellow fever 
up to how to make milk punch. 


Mr. GEORGE HOUARTH.—A subecription-list has been opened for the 
presentation of a testimonial to Mr. George Hogarth, “ in appreeiation,” to 
quote the words of a prospectus which has just been issued, * of his many and 
valuable contributions to musical history and criticism, and of the uniform 
rectitude and ability, combined with indefatigable industry, which he has 
displayed during a long life of literary labour.’ Subscriptions are reccived 
by the honorary treasurer, Mr. Anderson, 34, Nottingham-place, W. ; 
and by the honorary secretary, Mr. Campbell Clarke, 1, Raymond-buildings, 
Gray's Inn, W.C. 

THE YELVERTON CASE.—The Yelverton matrimonial case, which has 
caused so much excitement in Ireland and in Scotland, has at last found its 
way into the English courts of law. An application was made in the Court 
of Common Pleas on Saturday last to allow Mr. Thelwall, of Hull, who 
obtained a judgment against Major Yelverton in the Irish courts for money 
advanced in support of his wife, to serve notice upon the Major otherwise 
than personally, as it was alleged that he kept out of the way to avoid the 
service. The Court, however, held that sufficient proof had not been laid 
before them of all necessary diligence having been used to discover the 
defendant, and for the present they refused the application. Mayor Yelverton 
has lodged a petition to the House of Lords praying the appeal to try the 
validity of his marriage with Miss Longworth may be immediately heard. 

Harp Lyinc.—There lives in New Hampshire a man called Joe, a fellow 
noted for the tough lies he can tell. A correspondent informs us that Joe 
called in at Holton’s lately and found him almost choked with smoke, when 
he suggested, ‘“ You don’t know as much about managing smoky chimneys 
as Ido, Squire, or you'd cure 'em.” “Ah!” exid Holton, with interest, 
* did you ever see a smoky chimney cured?” ‘* Scen it ?” said old Joe, 1 
think I have. I had the worst one in Seaboard County once, and I cured it a 
little too much.” ‘ How was that?” asked Holton. ‘“ Why, you see,” said 
Joe, * I built a little house out yonder, at Wolf Hollow, ten or twelve years 
ago. Jim Bush, the fellow that built the chimneys, kept blind drunk three 
quarters of the time and crazy drunk the other. I told him I thought he'd 
have something wrong; but he stuck to it and finished the house. Well, we 
moved in, and built a fire the next morning to boil the teakettle. All the smoke 
came through the room and went out of the windows ; not a bit went up 
the flues. We tried it for two or three days, and it got worse and worse. 
By-and-by it came on to rain, and the rain began to come down the chimney. 
It put the fire out ina minute, and directly it came down by the pailful. 
We had to get the baby off the floor as soon as we could, or it would have 
been drowned. In fifteen minutes the water stood knee-deep on the ficor. 
I pretty soon saw what was the matter. The drunken cuss had put the 
chimney wrong end up, and it drawed downwards. It gathered all the rain 
within a hundred yards, and poured it down by bucketfuls,” “ Well, 
that was unfortunate,” remarked Holton; “ but what in the world 
did you do with the house’? Surely you never cured that chimney ?” 
“Didn't I, though?” answered old Joe; ‘yes, I did.” “ How?” 
asked Holton. ‘Turned it the other end up,” said the incorrigible; “and 
then you ought to have seen it draw. That was the way I cured it too 
much?" “Drew too much?” asked Holton. ‘Well, Squire, you may 
judge for youreelf,” said old Joe, “ Pretty soon after we got the chimney 
down the other end up, I missed one of the chairs out of the room, and 
directly I see’d another of ‘em shooting towards the fireplace. Next the 
table went, and I see the back log going up. Then I grabbed the old 
woman under one arm and the baby under t'other and started; but just as I 
got to the door [ see’d the cat going across the floor backwards, holding on 
with her claws to the carpet, yelling awfully. It wasn’t no use. I just see 
her going over the top of the chimney, and that was the last of her.” 
“ Weil, what did you do then?” asked Holton ; * of course you could not live 
in such s house?” “Couldn't I, though ?" said Joe; “but I did; T put a 
ponitice on the jamb of the fireplace, and that drawed t'other way, so we 

had no more trouble.” ‘That is what we call hard lying.— New York Herald. 

THE TRIAL OF THE EIGHT FOREIGN SEAMEN concerned in the murder 
— pret * ag ie a jowery Lamd commenced at the Central 

Jriminal Court on Wednesday. ey all pleaded * Not guilty,” and 
to be tried by an English jury, ? : eee rcs 


LAW AND CRIME. 

Haprrvat readers of the law reports can scarcely 
fail to romark the frequency with which the names 
of attorneys appoar lately in the list of bankrupts, 
and in connectiun with applications to the superior 
courta upon the grounds of various alleged mal- 
feasances. We believe the truth to be that the 
profession 13 actually retrograding, and this as an 
inevitable consequence of what aro termed legal 
reforms. Nor does the Bar escape deterioration 
from likeintluences. The statutory simplification of 
common law procedures wept away, by asingleclause, 
nearly the whole business of the special pleaders, a 
body, certainly, of learned and ingenious gentlemen, 
who had devoted the study of their lives to some- 
thing which the law itself had previously rendered 
necessary. ‘The establishment and exteusion of the 
County Courts have by no means tended to the 
advantage of either branch of the profession. 
Oertain small emoluments to counsel, like those upon 
mere formal rules, and upon the sigaatures formerly 
required to pleadings, have also been abolished. 
These were almost inappreciable in the gross amount 
of costs in a suit, and yet their abolition has been a 
heavy blow and sad discouragement to the young 
struggling barrister. Where such fees were nocessary, 
attorneys willingly handed them over to juniors, 
whom they would scarcely have ventured to intrust 
with brieis, but to whom they were, nevertheless, 
ready to accord all encouragement not incompatible 
with duty to clients. All this has been done away 
with, and what is the result? At one time the Bar 
of England furnished some of the most famous names 
in the history of the nation. Now, take away a very 
few leading wen, and all that remains is a rapidly- 
diminishing amount of mediocre talent. In fact, 
the title of barrister is now chiefly sought after as a 
mere social distinction or as a qualification for a jour- 
nalist. Thoattorneys have fared no better. When 
the Probate Court was thrown open to them, the 
proctors were compensated, and were slso allowed 
at once to practise as attorneys. But this boon to 
the attorneys was almost neutralised by the estab- 
lishment of an office (in connection with the court) 
to enable persons to obtain grants of probate and 
administration without professional assistance. 
Meanwhile, the attorneys still pay enormous fees 
upon their articles of clerkship, their admission, 
and their annual certificates. Moreover, the 
Hebrew element has of late been predominant upon 
the rolls, and this fact has not been without a 
certain effect, which may be appreciated when 
the well-known tendency of that extraordinary 
race to acquire lucre receives due consideration. 
Hence, scarcely a list of bankrupts appears without 
the name of a solicitor as a defaulter, and scarcely 
a Term passes without several applications to strike 
off the rolls one of the body for some malpractice, 
the result of pecuniary pressure. Many such cases 
have swelled the lega! reports of the Term just con- 
cluded. We have no desire to dwell upon the details, 
more or less replete with incitement to reprehension 
as well as to pity; but we record the fact and 
state the causes m goneral terms, in order that 
parents, looking out for a profession for their 
youthful sons, may take timely warning, and avoid, 
at least, the overcrowding of a profession which 
already exhibits symptoms of repletion, : 

The magistrates of Derby have succeeded in 
obtaining a recognition from the Home Otlice of 
Townley's present complete sanity. They appear 
fairly to have worried Sir George Grey into such a 
further inquiry as ehould be more satistactory to the 
public than the certificate upon which the convict’s 
life was originally spared. His sentence is, how- 
ever, commuted to penal servitude for life. The 
Home Secretary promises a reform of the statute 
under which hv was compelled to act. It is to be 
hoped that this opportunity may lead to an entire 
revision of our present lunacy law, under which, 
while on the one hand a murderer escapes a juet 
sentence, on the other, sane and innocent persons 
are constantly and notoriously subjected to hie-long 
incarceration, ; r 

A clergyman from Hampshire, aged about sixty, 
was charged with drunkenness and violent couduot 
at Paddington station, He had been requested by 
the officials there to be quiet, or else to leave the 
platform, when he used exceedingly bad language, 
called the officers opprebicus epithets, and at- 
tempted, several times, to strike them. When 
removed and taken to the police station, and whue 
in the dock there he struck a Sergeant of polico 
with such force as to cut his lip through. before 
Mr. Yardley he confeased that be had taken three 
pints of wine alter dinner; that when he went to 
the station he felt quite right; but when he got on to 
the platform ‘“ the cork seemed to get out,’’ and the 
wine went about him. Mr, Yardley committed him 
for seven days, withoutafine, But before the Court 
rose & surgeon attended him, and deposed to the 
magistrate that the prisonor was suffering from a 
reosnt injury—‘‘an injury to the ribs just where 
they ceased to exist.” ‘Dhis extraordmmary ailment 
of course changed the aspect of the case, Mr 
Yardley inquired whethe: the prisoner required 
‘the comiorts of a home,’’ to wnich the surgeon 
replied that he might require ‘a leech or two.” 
Mr, Yardley appears to have thought this much the 
same thing, for he discharged the prisoner on pay- 
ment of a fine of £5. Thus is virtue its own 
reward. Had tho reverend gentleman not been 
learned, grave, and pious he could not, of course, 
have been a clergyman, consequently he might not 
have been in possession of five pounds wherewith 
to atone to offended justice for a freak of drunken- 
nese, and to exchange the miseries of a gaol for the 
comforts of a home, including ‘‘a leech or two.” 


CENTRAL CRIMINAL COURT. 


Henry Horace Linguarde, 30, actor, pleaded not guilty 
toa charge of unlawfully obtaining, by fale pretences, 
two coats, one waistcoat, and one pair of trousers, with 
intent to cheat and defraud Jhomas Mills, There was 
also another indictment, charging him with endeavouring 
to obtain a large quantity of goods with intent to defraud 
Thomas Mills, 

Mr, Cooper prosecuted, and Mr. Ribton defended. 

On the 2nd of January the prisoner drove up to the 
door of Mr. Mills, hosier, of Aldgate, in a phaeton, 
and requested to look at sume articles of wearing apparel, 
and ultimately he celected an overcoat and undercoat, 
& waistcoat, and a pair of trousers, the whole ot 
which he put on, and when asked for payment he said 
that he had no cash with him,but he would draw a 
cheque on tis banker, When asked to do so he said that 
he had leit his cheque-book at home, but asked Mr. Mills 
to give Lim a piece of paper and he would write one. 
This be did, on the Provident Bank, of Trafalgar-square, 
and a messenger was dispatched to get it cashed. While 
he was absent the prisoner appeared to be slightly ill, and 
asked Mr, Mills if he had any wine in thehouse. The latter 
bad not, but sent out for some, as well as for a cigar, when 
the prisoner ordered a large quantity of goode to be sent to 
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a place he indicated. He then suggested a little dinner, 
; when he and Mr, Mills retired over the way to a 
restaurant, where the prisoner indulged in a good 
dinner and several glasses of wine at the prosecutor's 
expense. When he was thoroughly satisfied, the 
prisoner wished to go, and accordingly they went back 
to the shop. By this time the messenger had returned, 
and said that he had found no bank of the kind in 
Trataigar-square. ‘There was an institution called the 
Provident Savings Bank, but that was closed, ‘ihe prisoner 
then wanted to go, telling Mr. Mills he would cail again 
and pay hin ; bat to this the prosecutor would not con- 
sent, but insisted upon being paid or having the clothes 
left. The prisoner then suggested that he should accom- 
pany him home, to which the prosecutor agreed, and 
Jumped up into the brougham., ‘They then drove to 
Ovington-square, and the prisoner alighted at one of the 
houses and knocked at the door, but the servant who 
opened it to him immediately slammed it in his face, 
The phaeton was then driven to the livery-stable keeper, 
of whom the prisoner had hired it ; but the prisoner 
had not the money to pay for it. The stable-keeper 
proposed that he should leave bis great coat, but Mr. 
Mills would not consent to this, Ultimately he gave the 
prisoner into custody for swindling. On the same morn- 
ing it was afterwards ascertained that he had gone to a 
tailor in the Strand and ordered some clothes, in payment 
ot which he had given a cheque on the same bank. ‘The 
tailor, however, did not part with the clothes. 

Mr, Ribton made a jocular address to the jury, describing 
the prisoner us @ travelling ghost, who had no intention 
of cheating any one, however willing he might be to eat 
dinners and drink wine at other people’s expense. In con- 
clusion, he asked the jury te discharge him and allow him 
to return to his spiritual sports and pastimes. in regard 
to Mr. Mills, he had sustained no loss; on the contrary, 
this would prove to be a first-rate advertisement for aii 
persons who wished to be regaled with wine and cigars. 

The Recorder summed up, when the jury immeaiately 
returned a verdict of * Guilty.” 

The prisoner said he could assure his Lordship he had 
not meant to obtain the goods by fraud, but that he had 
intended to send the money up trom Farnham, where he 
had some property. 

Mr. Cooper saia the origin of the prisoner being called 
“ ghost” was because when he hired cabs he always man- 
aged to slip out and get off without payment before reach- 
ing the end of his journey. 

A gentleman was called who stated that he had known 
the prisoner for many years, and he had always borne a 
good character, He was an actor, but of late had been 
rather unfortunate, 

The Recorder sentenced the prisoner to twelve months’ 
imprisonment. 7 


SURREY SESSIONS. 


THE LAMBETH DEFALCATIONS.—William Henry 
Manners, 20, was indicted tor embezzling £20 and upwarde, 
the moneys of the churchwardens and overseers of 
Lambeth, his masters, 

Mr. Robinson, with Mr. Patchett, prosecuted, and Mr. 
Mr. Oppenheim appeared for the prisoner. 

The Rev. Charlton Lane, Incumbent of St. Mark’s, 
Kennington, proved paying the prisoner £7 6s. 104d. for 
rates by cheque, which had been returned as paid, 

Mr. Davis, landlord of the Horns, Kennington, proved 
paying the prisoner £20 16s. 6d. for rates due to the 
parish, and the prisoner gave him the receipt produced, 

Mr. George Archbutt, clerk in the cflice of Mr. Clark, 
the assistant overseer of Lambeth, said the prisoner was 
one of their collectors, it was his duty to collect money 
from the ratepayers, and pay the same into the banker's. 
He was supplied with a rate-book and receipt-book. By 
the receipt-book the account received by Mr. Snell was 
193, Gd. ; the counterfoil, No, 139, name of Clay, 16s, 3d, 
and 8s, 9d., making altogether £1 5s., instead of £9 6s, 104d. 
He only accounted for £1 5s, With regard to the counter- 
foil, No. 145, purporting to be received on Nov. 19, 
instead of £10 16s, 6d. from Mr. Davis, was Mr. Belton, 
104d., which he only accounted for, Neither Mr. Lane, 
Mr. Vavis, nor Mr. Pritchett’s name appears as having 
paid. They were considered defaulters. When the pri- 
souer paid into the banker's it was his duty to return to 
our office and hand in the banker's receipt for the amounts 
so paid in. Those sums did not appear so paid in by him. 

Alter other evidence, which was heard at great Jeagth, 
the defendant was found guilty by the jury. 

‘The Chairman asked Mr. Clark, the cierk to the church- 
wardens, whether the whole of the prisoner's accounts had 
been investigated. 

Mr. Clark replied that they had not, but, up to the 
present time, he had discovered defalcations amounting 
wo £1100, 

The Chairman then called the prisoner up for judg- 
ment, and tuld him that, atter a very caretul inquiry, 
the Jury had jound bim guilty, 1t sas a very serious 
oltence, and one which must be treated with great 
severity. ‘The prisoner had held a responsible situation, 
having had large sums of money passing through his 
hands, aud be was paid a good sulary by tue parish, The 
Court could do no loss than pass the same sentence which 
was awarded one of Lhe collectors last month, therefore 
he directed him to be kept in penal servitude for four 

cars. 
J ‘Che prisoner bowed to the Court, and was taken from 
the dock by the gavler. 

During the trial, which lasted several hours, the court 
was excessively crowded by ravepayers and others anxions 
to hear the proceedings. 


POLICE, 

A NOVELTY LN THE BEGGING-LETTER LINE,—A 
neatly-printea circular, which bad been left at a gentle- 
man’s house, in an envelope directed ‘** For the Servants 
of the House,” was forwarded to Mr. Tyrwhitt this morn- 
ing. The circular, which is dated from Bermondsey, is 
as follows :— 

“ Dear Friends,—In taking this means of laying my sad 
case before you, 1 feel assured that | shall meet with your 
kimd sympathy, and the reason why I appeal to you is 
because I was once as yourselves—a respectable servant. 
A few years ago I was married to a worthy young man 
in business, and have now got a young family; but my 
health is delicate. My husband became security fora 
friend of mine for £100, The friend died very suddenly, 
and my husband is therefore compelled to pay the 
amount, and we are threatened with an execution if the 
money is not patd at once. We have nota friend in the 
world to assist us. We have distributed one thousand of 
these appeals, and all we ask is one shilling in postage 
stamps trom each reader. . the many can help 
the fuw. Therefore do what you can for us, and if only 
six postage stamps all will help. Please do not send 
money ; postage stamps inclosed in an envelope is the best 
way ; and we beg to state that the smallest sum will be 
accepted with heartfelt gratitude. Trusting to your kind 
sympathy and Christian feeling for @ distressed fellow- 
servant, we trust this appeal will not be made in vain, 

Although the circular appears to emanate from a 
female, it is signed with @ man’s name, 

A SAD CASE.—Joseph Ritchie, a shoemaker, aged 18, 
was brought before Mr. Paget, charged, on his own con- 
fession, with stabbing his own father, John Ritchie, 

t Robin Hood-larne, Poplar. 

Z Mr. Brownfield, surgeon, of the East India-road, Poplar, 
said he attended John Ritchie on Tuesday, and found 
that he had been stabbed twice, and had lost a consider- 
able quantity of blood, The first was @ punctured wound 
through the poeterior part of the right shoulder, an inch 
and a balf in depth; the second wound was also a 
punctured one, nearer Lhe spine, an inch in depth, Both 
wounds were dangerous. The patient could not be 
removed at present. 

A polive-constable, No. 
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‘oon the prisoner came to him at the top of the Kust 
Ieie ives. Poplar, and said, “ Make haste, make haste ; 
there is a man stabbed!” and took him to the house, 
No. 1, Robin Hood-lane, close by, where he saw a man 
who was biceding from two wounds, and who was very ill 
and sick. He procured the assistance of Dr. Browntiel). 
The prisoner afterwards came to the station-house in a 
state of great excitement, and said, “Il have stabbed my 
father.” The mother of the lad was present, and said, 
“Do you know what you have done?” to which the 


prisoner replied, ‘Oh, yes; I did it with a knife. Father 
Was going to kill you, and I could not see you ill-used. If 
I had not done it father would have killed me. I did it 
in self-defence.” Witness believed the prisoner had told 
the truth, 

Mr. Paget said this was a very distressing case indeed ; 
he nan no alternative bat to remand the prisoner for a 
week. 

A ROGUE UNPUNISHED.—William Jones was brought | 
up by Mr. Durdle, superintendent of the Great Western 
= ted Company's police, charged with the following 

hy 

Mr. Durdle stated that on Monday evening the prisoner 
Was given into custody at (he Paddington station, in con- 
sequence of the collector having «+certained that he had 
travelled to London without a ticket. When questioned 
by witness, he alleged that he should not have got into 
the carriage if he had not fully expected that, upon 
reaching the end of his journey, a friend would meet him 
and pay his fare, 

Mr, Yardley—Where did he get in? 

Witness—He says that he came from Leamington. 

Mr. Yardley—Was it not found out till tbe train 
reached Paddington that he had no ticket ? 

Witness— Yes, Sir ; it wasdiscovered at Reading, but the 
station-master there permitted him to proceed, believing 
his statement to be correct, and that the friend he had 
spoken of would meet him, 

Mr. Yardley—That the prisoner has defrauded the 
company there can be no doubt; but, although the fraud 
Was discovered at Keading, the station-master, out of 
good nature, permits him to travel on, although he might 
at once have given him into custody there. The offence 
Was committed in a county in respect to which I have no 
jurisdiction, and i must therefore discharge the prisoner ; 
at the same time I regret that it is not in my power to 
punish him, 

ROLBING THE STATUE oF ACHILLEs. — William 
Marchant, a porter, of Hanover-court, Long-acre, was 
charged before Mr. Tyrwhitt with stealing two of the 
letters, being part of the inscription on the Achilles statue 
in Hyde Park, 

Police-constable Bluck said that about seven o'clock 
the previous Sunday evening he saw the prisoner 
on the stonework of the Achilles statue in Hyde 
Park. He watched the prisoner for about two 
minutes, and then heard a piece of metal fall—the 
letter M. On making towards the spot, the prisoner saw 
him coming, and jumped down and ran off. He pursued 
the prisoner for about 200 yards, and on taking bim back 
to the statue and asking him what he had been doing he 
made no reply. He then took the prisoner to the station. 
Subsequently, the letter A was found by a police-constable ; 
and a jemmy, which had been used in getting the letters 
olf, was that morning picked up by a workman. 

Mr. Tyrwhitt said it was a felony, and remanded the 
prisoner, who has been before convicted, for a weck. 


MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


THE commencement of ho tilities on the Continent has been pro- 
dactive of great heaviness in the market for all Natioual Seourities. 
Prices have given way Lo rome extent, acd uumercus sales of stuck 
have beea «ffecred for Money. Consols, for i raurfer, have been done 
nt 497 to 904 4; Ditto, for Time,’ 9444; Reducea and New 
Thrie per Cents, 90 t, 904 4; Exuhequer buls, 104. wo 4s. dis. Bank 
Stock bas sold ay 235 to 2o7, Lovg Aunuities have been 11f. 


Indian Stocks, 4c, bave moved off heavily, at depresed quo- 
taious, India Stock, 213 to 417 ; Ditto, New, i034 2. te Four ver 
Cent Debentures have marked 94}; the Bonce,2. 0 83 dia, Toe 
Five-and-a-Half per Cunt Rupes Yaper has been 1695 ; aad we Four 
Cents bave sold ac 4 

The demand fr mousey bas romew!at improved, and ths lowest 
qvotavions tor ths best shor. bilis in Lomb .rd-street are 7} to 8 per 
vent, Inthe Stock Kxchange, loans, even for rhort periods, cannot 
be had ucder 74 prent. 

About £250,.00 in gold has come to hend, and near’y the whole of 
that amount. in the absence of any foreiga demaud of moment, bas 
been sept nto the Bauk of Kngland, 

Tre excharge from Bomcay comes more favourable to this 


country, 

‘Lhe dividend of the Gen:ral Credit Company ty at the rate of 10 
per cent; aud of the Londun Fins«ncial Ars oclation, 14s. per shere, 

The ehipmens of duliion to the East has am uuted 10 £316,023, 

Anvther sale uf £409,000 in bills on India bay been effected, The 
applications within the limits amounted to £1 400,000, 

oreign recurities have ruled heavy at redu ed quotations ;- 

Brazilian Five per Cents have marked 100; Buenos Ayres Six per 
Cents, 89}; Datush Five per Cents, 85 ; Egyptian, 100}; Grack, 204 ; 
Mexican Lhree per C.nts, 34]; Peruvian Four-aod-a-Half per 
Cents, 83; sortuguese Three per Cents, 174; Kussian Three per 
Cents, 554; Ditto Five per Cents, 1852, 874; Sardinian Five per 
Cents, #3; &pavien hres per Cents, £2; Ditio, Vererred, 45; Dirto, 
Certificates, 13; Dicto, Parsive, 31); Turkish Old Six per Cents, 584 ; 
Divto, 1854, 694; Ditto, 1862, eb}; Ditto Four per Centa, 100; 
Venezuols Six per Conte, 544; and Ltalian Five per Cents, 66, 

Most Joint-stuck Bank shares have declined inp rice;—Agia and 
Uniied Service have so'd at 120; Alliance, 45 ex div.; Kank of 
‘eypt, 274; Bonk of Queensla: d, 13) ; Chartered ot India, Aus- 
tralia, ana Chapa, 414, City, 119 ex div.; Kngtish, Scottish, and 
Australian Cuortered, 22 ex div. ; Hindostan, China, avd Jaan, 29% ; 
ez new,; Imperial, 174; London Chartered of Australia, 26 ; Lonava 
aud County, 67; Loudon Joint-Stock, 364 ex div, ; Loadun and 
Weatminster, 79h ex div.; Merchant Bank, 119; National Pro- 
vidal of Engiand, New, 394; Oriental, 59}; and Union of 

lon, #2, 


In Colonial Government Securities a moderate business, has been 
trausacted :— Canada Six per Cents, 1577 81, have realised 101g ; Ditto 
Five per Cents, 91 ; Cape Six per Vents, 109; New South Wales Five 
per Cente, 994; New Zeala:d Six per Cents, 808; and Victoria 8x 
per Centa, ilu, 

The Mirecllane'us Market has been rather quist :—Commercial 
Union insurance, 9% ; Crystat Palace, Preterence, 11%; Sasi Invian 
Lrrigatioaend Canal, 44; Egyptian Commercial aud Trading, 44; 
Enguch and Australian Copyer,2; Geveral C edit, 64; Hudsou's 
way, |7h; inte national Financiait Soviety, 1%); Joint-Stock 
Discoun., 64 «x div,; London Finanical, 254; Nauenal Discount, 
11; Penionular aud Orivatal Steam, 77; Moya! Mail Steam, 79; 
Sovttisn Auscralian Investment, 143 ; ‘bames and Mere-y Marine, 
6]; Universal Marine, 54; West India and Pacifis Steam, 

The dealings in the Railway Snare Market have been on a very 
moderate ecale, aud prices have not veen supported, 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS, 

Corn EXcDA)G#.—The arrivals of home-grown wheat up to our 
market this week have beea oniy moderate; nevertheless, the 
demand for boih red and white qualictes has ruled very inactive, at 
about staticnary prices, Foreign wheats bave been held for more 
money; but the inquiry has been rests icted to limited quantitie-, 
Ficating cargoes of gram have commanded rather more attention 
Matting bariey has moved off slowly, at iull quotations; but 
gtinding and distilling sorts have ruled inactive,on former terms. 
No change bas taken place in the value of malt, Onta, beans, peas, 
and flour have real. full with # steady demand, 

ENGLISH CURKENCY,— 408, to 478,; barley, 248. to 38s.; 
malt, 50s. to 668,; oats, 15s, to 25s.; rye, 34s. to 33s. ; beans, 2%, 
to dts. ; 32s, to 374, per quarter ; flour, 476. to 40s, per #80 Ib, 

CATTL®,—The demand for exch kind of stock has continued steady, 
a) fully p.evious rates :—Beef, from 3s. 8d, to 54.24. ; mutton, 44 
to 6s. ; veal, 5s. to ts.; and pork, 3a. 6d. to 48, 6d. per S1b, to 
sink the offal, 

NeEWGATS AND LEADENHALL.—On the whole, a fair average 
business has bee transacted, as follows :;— Beef, from 3x. 2d, to 43. 4a, ; 
mutton, §. Sd. to 4a 8d. ; veal, 48, 6d, to 5a, 4d. ; and pork, 38. bd, to 
4a. td. per 8 1b, by the carcass, 

TkaA.—This market is steady, and the quotations are well sup- 


ported. 

SUGAR,--All raw qualities area dull inquiry, and previous rates 
are barely supported. Refined goods mvve cif rlowiy, at 528 6d, 

rcwt. lor emmon brown lumps. at of sugar is now 
3,802 tone, egainst 61,354 tons last year, 

Correx.—a fair average busicess is doing in mort kinds, at full 
prices. Stock, |0,800 tons, ageinst 5100 tons 

PROVISIONS. —Lrish butter ells slowly, on former terms; but the 
best Dutco is worth |2ts. to lite. ;ecewt, Bacon is rather dearer, 
Waterford, un board, 558, per cwt. Hams and jard are producing 
rather more mcney, 

TALLOW.—The market is fiat. P.Y¥.C, on the spot, is selling at 
dls. 6d per cwt. ‘Lhe stock is 65,621 casks, againss 60,767 casks in 
1-63, Rough Jat, 28.144, pec 81b. 

OILs.— Linseed ofl moves off slowly, at £35 to £35 5.; rape, 
is offering at £18 104, to £42 ; olive, £50 Lo £52; cocoanut, £43 to £46 ; 
and fine palm, £34 to £45, 

lope er is iu fair request, at full prices, Brandy and grain 
Spirits support previous rates 

HAY AND STRAW. Meadow hay, £3 to £4 10s,; clover, £4 to 
£5 1va,; and straw, £1 2%, to £1 105. per load. 

OvALS.—Best house coals, 19a. 6d, to 20'.; seconda, 176. to 18’. ; 
Hartley's. .3s, 6d. to ida, 60. ; and manufsc.urers’, 13a, to 158, ton, 

Hovs,—T here is @ good business doing in most kinds, aud prices 
range from 408. Lo 1%, per owt. 

WOOL.—The demand is very inactive, yet prices are supporte?. 
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BANEBUPTS.—R. SPEAK, Broadway, Ludgate-hill, bootmaker, 
J. BEKUEN, brunswick-street, Biackwal', peprmen 5. H.W. 
MATHIAS, Argyle-street, Oxford-+treet.—R. WRENCE, Park- 

lace, Lackuey-wick builder.—J. MASUN, Walgrave-terrace, 
Gromeicn: ~G. DAY, Calecouian-road, furnitu e-dealer,—'l, 
HART, Great St Helen's, City, aud St, Thomas-roat, South | 
Hackney.—T. BOWE 4, srentwood, fixhmonger,—J. BUNDEY, 
Mary -treet, Hamystesd-road —H, HAYWARD, Landport, lant, 
brewer.—J,. G. TROWNCK, Cavendish-terrace, Kentish-town, grocer. 
W. HB. DOKRKINGTON, H-rtfo-d, coat mere .aat —s. WELL, High 
Wycomte, Bucks, #:ctinuecr,—H. ROYSTON, Upper Listou-s.x et, 
Paduingtn, won merchant.—T. BOSS, Gria, Batlow-s.ret, Mn- 
seeemtenecet, publican. —T, DOWNS, Bichopegate-atrect Without, 


dioy., near Brighton, butcher — 
J. ARNOLD, soutn Muito.-street, sud New Bond-street, professor 
oft phy-ical education.—K. Mio K3, lolygon, Somers-town, caeir- 
maker—W. eERCON, Jun, Loe doit, Notuwg-bill, pain ter.—A. 
LAGGLBY, Lichtieid-row, Bow, Captain in the hast india Com- 
pany.—1. W, AUGER, Barking, Es-ex.—C. SMART, jun, Epeow, 
farmer.— ELIZA JONKS, ourewsdury, Salop, ironmonger.—C, 
HARSLAND, Sedgivy, Siallordslue, Lu ider—it,. MOUKS, King’s 
Norton, Worcestershire, boot manutacturee,—J, FOX, Nuneston, 
Warwickshire, baker.—C. niOHAKIS, Nottingham, corewainer — 
K. PARKER, New Seaford, Lincolusbire, coal merchant.—C, H, 
WINTER, Cheluenham and Tewkcebury, co.l mercuaut.—G. 
TRUMAN, Cheltenham, pwtryovck.—J. HAINSWUKTH, Batley 
Carr, Yorkshire, woollen manuiacturer,—F. LAMBEKT, Logievon, 
Yorgrhire, but her.—T, HICKMAN, Kingston-upon-Huil, buwher, 
H, A. BULTON, scarbdorouga, chowiste— H, BUUT 1, Bradford, York- 
ehire, commissiun agent.—L, KUSH, Mosbro’, Derbyshire, cordwain r. 
N. MAYudt, Liveryoul, gioor—K. FURD, Liverpoul and sco le, 
Lancashire, jiownred victualer—J. aud &. PUKLER, Wittou, 
Lancashire, patent brick manutacturers —J. HAUGHTON, Heaton 
Norris, Lancushire.—1'. SUULTLEWORTH, Monchester, avverney= 
at-law.—C, CUAPMAN, Wetneriagsett, Sultuik, bootmaker.— i, 
STANILAND, Grautoam, Lincolusmre, butcher.—G. ANNI», 
Great Gonerby, inunolder—R, FURKES LD, Manchester.—T. BUY Lb, 
dalford.—L. FRWGKKLL, Nuneewou, Warwickshire, shoemaker.— 
J. BACON, Coton, Warwickshire, weaver—J. TALTERSALL, 
Saltord, within Buruley, Lancashire, iunkeeper.—J. K. BALDWLN, 
Birmingham, steel wy aud commission agent—H, HOWK, Bir- 
mingham, horse-tleoghteer,— ‘l, SHUK, birmingham, comaussion 
ageut—J, HUSBAND, Aston Mauor, Warwickenue, miller.—W. 
FHLLLL'S, birmingha», butcher—W. RUSSON, Birmingham, 
geural deeler.—G. MILGHESON, Hawthorn, Ducham, farm 
K. SMILHSUN, Gomoldpy, Lincoiusmire—ELiZA HARVEY, 
Liverpoul, heensed viciualler.—J. A. QUINN, Liverpool.—J. NOY, 
Liou, Sutlolk, carpenter.—C. MUKUAN, Bristol, licensed vic- 
tualler,—S. SNUUK, Bristol, ovoper.—W, GUDE RY, ‘Brisiol, beer- 
bouse-heepe -—W. COLCLOUGH, Lovgton, dteflordsnire, potter. — 
W. KAVING, Wakefield, Yorkshire, buvcher.— bs, HULSE, W barton, 
Coeehire, smallware-ceaier.—J.BLAUEN, Shitfual, Saiop, provisiun- 
cealer.—W. WK VANS, Curdiif, Giaworg nebue, lath manu acturer— 
W. H. SHbAta, Moieionnampsiead, Dovoushire, carpenter, — 
H.C. LITL Lis WOUD, oneitield, grucer.—ANN GULLAND, Sheilield, 
A. RoBERLS, Brudtoru, Yorkshire, plumv r.—K. STELLING, 
Bredtord, Yurksbire, wilor,—J. MKUCKAF, Oxtord, grocer.— 
F. NICHOL, Caciisie, iunkeeper—J, LOWS, sep., Woodshutts, 
Statiordshire, giocer.—S, THOMAS, Liangeler, Curmartcenshire, 
Jarmer.—T, SULTON, Harringworth Lodge, Northamptonshire, 
farmer.— W. RKUBLINSON, Uliesket, Lorkohire, wheelwright.— 
&. JUNES, New Swinuon, Wels, tailur.—J. &. CURNUW, Mamdeo, 
Menmouthshire, innkeeper.—s. 4. DAWSON, Biavaburn, brick- 
maker,— H. SulPumY, Choriton-upun-Mediock, — KLIZABBTH 
TURLEY, Manchester.— J. KUbANSUA, Wokelield, Yorkshire, cuni 
propriewr.—J. KOULH, Gomersall, Yorkshire, cowon-spinner, 
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BANKRUPTS,—M. J, H. O'KRIEN, Duke-street, St. James's.— 
H.@. MAbSHALL, Lavender-grove, Dalswwn, merchan.—J. DUW, 
Greenwich, baker.—H. SLUUR, Acton, Middlesex, builuer—w, UO, 
TWOLUCh, Drummond-varace, Bermonusey, Walermaa.— A, 
WAILE, Dagenham, Hsex, beerehop-keeper.—it. E, SPURGHUN, 
Stole Hedingnam, o68ex, lartiuer.—U, W. LURNAK, New Barnet, 
Hertiordshure, joucvatist.—L. WASUN, Wells-ntreet, Uxtord-streer, 
ale-suores keoyer.— is. LUNGS, Camdcu-sireet Norn, Cacudea- 
Wwwa, atiurney.—W, KER, Bi-hop's-road, Uamberweu New-road, 
jvurneymen cabinetmaker,— 8. GUULD, Uxtord,  piasterer.— 
Jy 2. MULL, Ula Bromu-sireet, wilkbroker,—G. CULULGR, Waltham. 
cross, Hects, biewer. —\W. 4. SMITH, Hammerom ith, late seccetary 
to # howl company —W. H. WaKBUBLUN, Grove ow Hu- 
loway, clerk W mu in. urance company.—J. M, PAK RIDGS, Lucan 
place, Huxtww, commercuat travelier,—-J. DaNats, Kiugs Lynn, 
aortuik, butcher.— J. W. WALSUN, Upper Bruaoswica-terrace, 
Barpobury-roau, doctor ot mediciug—J, J, oh MLLON, Eton, Bucks, 
carpenter.—J. M. BLOOME: BLD, Poe, Dureetsbire, sbipowner.— 
OG. W. LANGFUKU, ikea Liou-yara, Vlerkenwetl, cabariver.—W, 
B. BaAKEK, Qucen’s-tercace sud bisbop'sicad, Bayswater, auc- 
tioneer.—J. GAL LINGHAM, Ovttage-row, Welworuu, corndesler,— 
i, CAKKY, Hantiugs, Sumex, irumerer,—E, hVANS, Peatunville- 
road sud chaitesoury street, Uiy-rond, mete trades sgeut,— 
J. HiubL, Arbuur-strect West, otepney, licensed victuauer. — 
‘& bUufoN, Grease Crmon.-ettuct, Liub's Conduit-stueet, com- 
mercial Gers,—W. CHAPPELL, wn, and W. CHAPPELL, jun, 
Coventry, silkinen.—J. Jae NLGS, Aston, Warwickshire, baker.— 
J. aud do LEWIS, Ponteraawe aa Landure, Giaworgenshire, 
manutaciuriog cucmists.—J, Kk. CHAVE, Kxevr, schvooimestur,— 
K. VKGAD, Cawood, Yorkshire, medical studeut,—W,. COW LUBN, 
de da, inkeeper.—¢, HINUMABKCH, Northallerwa, Xorkslure, 
tamber ine chant —C.G. HUUGSUN, Shipsey, Yorkshire, a 
G. ». JOHANNSEN, Liverpoul, mercuent —U. JUBVAN, Liverpoot 
aue Bvetou, Lauceshue, pawt maouiactucee—J. WOUDWAKD, 
Nestou, Chesnise, eacher.—J, G. Dalits, Liverpvol, inspector of aa 
ouanibus company.—2. L. M‘UARLUAY, Mancvester, oil merchant.— 
J, BRANFUUL, Sishopwearmouth, Durham, blue manutacturer— 
LT. YUUDULK, Neweastie-upon- ly ue, vuuder—W, JONKS, Bure 
mningbam, commeroml clerk. —C. SLESL, Buminghaw, builder.—S, 
BOW, Siruwingham, carpenver.—J. 5M1 LH, Keot Harling, Do 
fuik, baker.—J. 5 DLUK, Svuth patelds, pudlicau.—J, LaUMPSON, 
York, lave tarmer—i. MABLIN, Gutidfurd, Surrey, vaslor.— 
J. BUY, dlancosoter, machinisi.—S. HoSsL&Wuuw, Melboarne, 
Yorkrhize, jobber.—G, VUSLING, Arqieyn, Kasex, Diacksmith.— 
J, HUL ete, Winuermece, Westuoreud, jomer—W. MUGHKS, 
Lan; mynyud, Vauarvonshire, beedsman.—l, KUBLKLS, kwilbell, 
Larus vou hie, catuer.— 9, Dawid, Wartlesburough, Sao,, 
Shoumaker.—it, BAA LSHAW, Acerl gun, Lancashire, swonemnsun, 
J, PORLBY, Lpswich, Sultuik, tavseoper.—J. LULL Lis, Heavicree, 
Devonshire, puocimaser — M. LINSLEY, ot Martia, Seropsbise, 
buteber.— 1, JUsHS, Kingswintord, Suattordshire, surge lavouree,— 
a. U WYNN, Dudiey, Worvester fire, um uer.— L. JUN ms, Bedwelity. 
SMontmmourbsuire, oviliery Overtian,—W.CLAKK, W iilaston, Ubesbire, 
neWaoge.t—J. BMY, Weauebury, otatturdetire, caembet —U. 
HALLS, Hastings, Sussex, plumb. tt. NUMKLS, Walungtord, 
Ber® bite, vovlmaker, 


i 1 ECKITT’S DIAMOND BLACK LEAD, 
Cleaner and Ubeaper Loan el obbers, 
Sold by O1irmen, Grocers, Lromuncngers, &c. 
Beckist and Son, London Bridge, KU. aud Hull, 


STANCH MANUFACTURES 10 H.R. THE PRINCESS OF 
LENFIELD PATENT STAROG, 


UsKkD iN THE RUXAL LAUNDRY, 
and awarded the Prize Medal. 


NVALIDS,—After many years of persevering 
and patient invetigaiion «f uuease iu military and civu 
pauctics, De. J. COLLis BROWNE, M.B.U.S.L., lave army Medical 
Statt, discov. red @ new aud uukoown reuedy, which he named 
CHMLUKUDY NS, and confided toe receipt tor its mauulacture rolely 
to J, T. Davenport, No. 33, Great Mursell-suees, Bloomsvury, 
iondon, ‘nis incomparable medwice is known to be tue best 
curative and preventive remedy tur Consumption, Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, S.onchitus, Aneumatis.a, Volic Spasms, ao, ever oiferd 
ror u-e, A sheet of medical testimunials with each bottle, Beware 
vt spurious, The omy genuine beers the words “*Ur. J, Colita 
Browue's Chlorodyue” ou the Goverument stamp. Sold ia bottles 
&. 28, Yt ond dn, Gd. Sens (ree ou reovipt of stauipe, 


AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS, the BEST 
FAMILY M#DICINE— ‘These Pills are a purely vegetable 
pivyaration, aud may be taken at auy time by either sex without 
lear of dager. They act upon the bowels mildly yet ‘ 
aud, by their fine vonls, aromatic, and aperteat 
Tremove al oppreseiva sccumulstivus, regulete the secretions of the 
liver aud bowels, strengthen the swmacu, and purity the bieod. 
sold by all Chemists and ovber dealers ia Latent Medicines at 
1a, 14d. da. Yd, and te, 6d, 


EATING'S OOUGH LOZENGES, 
WHAT DisHASES ARK MOKE FATAL ia their con- 


AGE WOODCOOK’S WIND PILLS,— 


‘These Pilis have now obtamed @ world-wide cs) 
4. most efleetual remedy for Wind in the Stomach, . 
Biliourness, aud Ut all Veucers, at 


other boy op 
ano %, 9d.; or free by post for |4 or 33 stamps, from ege 
fcodeoek, Chemist, Lincoln. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA ia an 
excellent remedy tor Acidity of the swomach, Hearteurn, 
faeadaebe, Gout, and indigestion, aud as « mild spertent for delicate 
constitutions, 17%, New Bond-street, London ; aud all a 


OKNS and BONIONS—A Gentieman 
many yeare wormented with Corns will be happy to affurd 
o.wers the inturmation by which he vbteined their enure removal 
ja a rhort period, without pain or soy kiua of ioconvenience, 
korwara addres vo @ stamped envelope to W. GOODALL, Ksq., 
Epsom, Surcey, 


4B. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS 
given instant relief 
OF ASTHMA. CONSUMPLLON, COLDS, COUGHS, &o, 
Price 1s. ($c. and Ye, Od, ger Box, of a Derugpists. 


OLLOWAY'S 4 OINTMENT and PILLS, 
Anorsses, Erysipelas, Piles,—Unvarying success attecds ali 
, 2398 Uiseanes ra irecti: 
ve ah vent seek poten’ mee Tne tae eee > your 

and timid, waose bas btuiness sometimes endangers lil 


OCKLE’'S ; ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, a 
ge on, filiou, er, aca Sioned Coapiatats Prepac only 
Yonder, in boxes, at In. Tha, Se. Sd, ta 6d, and lig Medioine 
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ILLUSTRA’ 


Bye ge NEW SONG—COO, DOVE, 
COO, Written by that celebrated Portess, JEAN INGELOW. 
Price 38 —Konent Cocks and Co., New Burling: on-s'reet, W- 


CHRISTMAS PASTORALE, “Sleep, 
Beautiful Babe,” by the late Father FABER. Music 

WILOELM SCHULTHES, price 35—London ; DUNCAN DAVISON, 

241, Regent-street, W. 


‘T\HE FIRE BRIGADE GALOP, played with 
distinguished success at M. Jullien’s Concerts is published, 
solentiay Llustrated, price 4s, by DUNCAN Davison, 244, Regeut- 


Now ready, One Shilling (No. 50), the 


ORNHILL MAGAZINE 
(for FEBRUARY). 
With Miustrations by J. K. Millais, B.A., and RB. Baraes. 


tents : 
In Memoriam. By Charles Dickens, (With a Sketch of Mr. 
Thackerny's Library.) : 
Historical ‘trast iS May, 170\— Dem ber, 1863, 
W.-M. Thackeray. Ky Authony Trollope 
MantarstDoncis History. (Annotated by her Husband.) (With 
an Llustration). 
Chapter X.—Over the Cliff. 
+ Xt—Omen. 
» XUL—The Little Black Book. 
A Trip to Xanadu. 
David Gray. 
The Life of a Farm Labourer. 
Cousin Phillis, Part IV. 
Extent Circumstances. 
‘Training ia Relation to Health, 
The Small House at Allington, (With an Illustration.) 
Obapter LII.—The First Visit to the Guestwick Bridge. 
LULU.—Loquitur Hopkins, 
LIV.—Te Second Visit to the Gueatwick Bridge. 
SmiTH, ELpeR, and Co,, 65, Cornhill. 


J GILBERT respectfully invites the 
e@) « attention of Parents and Teachers to his Showrooms for 
MAPS, ATLASES, EDUCATIONAL BOOKS for PRESENTS, 
SCHOOL PRIZES, &. 

18 and 19, G@racechureh-street, London, E.C. 


ALENTINES! VALENTINES! 
VALENTINES !—The largest and best selection (Comic and 
Sentimental) in the City at J. GILBERSL S, 18 and 19, Gra:echureh- 
street, Tendon, KC, 
Valentines, trom 64. to £6 6s., carefally selected and forwarded 
by post on receipt of stamps. 


Ready, price 14., Nos. 1 to 8; Parts One and Tw», 61; per post, 8°. 


VEKY BOY and GIRL will be CHARMED 
with DALZIELS’ ILLUSTRATED ARABIAN NI@HTs. 
KEAD DALZIELS’ ARABIAN NIGHTS. Rich in fun, won- 
derful in adventure, marvellous in interest, with splendid pictures 
1d. weekly ; 6). monthly, 
London ; WArD and Lock, 158, Fleet-ttreet. 


URENSLAND : Its History, with Notes on 
Climate, Emigration, Wages, &c. y the Rev. G. Wight 


Post free, $a. 4d.— : G, STREET, 36, Cornhill, E.C, 


HE LIE OF A LIFETIME;; or, The Modern 
Anwustus; ing of Parliament, the Earl of Shiftesbury, 
&e, in FUN this Week. One Penny. Also, now ready, ‘ Fun" 
from t)e commencomect, im four volumes, handsomely boand, 3s, 
eah volume ; or. in magenta cloth, gilt, 44. 6d, each volume, 
Every fami.y ehould read ** Fan.” 


ALENTINES of the newest and most 
beautiful designs (all hee agg perfamed), 
5 goinean, may be selected from the la gest, best, 
stock in the world, at BOWLES 3, 224, High Holborn, and 73, Mark- 
lane, Loudon, A neat and pretty Valensing gent post-fiee for 7, 14, 
26, or 66 stampe, 


UINKA CASE oF STATIONERY, 
oon! 50 quires superfine ote Paper. bet gs a 
on —" on x die me ea SAUNDERS. wool a, 
Hanway-strest, Oxford-street, London, w. 


“Sent Name end County.” Plain Sketch, with hersidic 
Suasietion on Certificate, 2a, 64. ; ditto in Heraldic Colours, 5s. ; 
carefully traced from the valuabie records in the British Museum, 
&c. Painting on Card or Vellum for framing, 12s. 6d. to 504, Arms 
Crests, Monograme, ( y) , Or any device dasigned or aket~hed for 
needlework, &c, Dies for :tamping ncte-paper. &-., in first 
style. Paper and Euvel stamped in gold, silver, or col. ure, All 
the newest drsigus in Programmes, Invitation, At-Home Note, 
Wedding Cards, &e. mens and Price-list free. on aoplication 
to NECK BROTHERS, the Heraldie O foe, 42, Poultry, Caespside, 
London, B.C,, Engravers to her Majesty's Government. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT, 


OSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC 
PENMAKER TO TH QUEEN, begs to inform the com- 
mercial world, scholastic ingiintons, and the public generally that, 
by a novel application of his unrivalled machinery for making 
Steel Pens, he introduced a new series of his ‘caste 
which for EXCELLENCE OF TEMP£R, QUALITY OF MATERIAL, and 
above all, CHEAPNESS IN PRICE, must ensure univ: approbation 
and defy competition, 

Each pen bears the impreas of the name as @ guarsntce of quality 

porch mid ans ‘t up 2 ee g@rose each, with label 
and the face o' 

At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J. G@. haa 
introduced his WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are es ly adapteo to their use, pins ot eee 
of exibiiity and with fine, medium, and pointa, suitable for 
the various of writing taught in schools, 

Sold retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants and 
wholessle Dealers can be supplicd at the Works, Graham-street, 
Bireainghem : ham ; at 91, Jobn-street, New York ; and 37, ureh- 


treet, 
P*®* OILS, Black Lead, and Ooloured Chalks, 
A. W. FABER’S 
POLYGRADE LEAD PENCILS, 
Sold by ail Srationers and Artiats' Coloarmen, 
Agente—Heintamann and Rochussen, 9, Friday-street, London, B.C. 


IMMEL’S NEW PERFUMED 
VALENTINES, St. Valentine’s Gloves, and the Sechet 
Seakaprere and other posts, Prien te oath, or eltier tent’ by post 
ere ani 8. or tent \ 

for Ta stampa —96, Strand, and 24, Cornhill, tae 


ILKS—ORDINARY WEAR. 


Tho following Five Large Lots now on Sale ;— 
1, Stripes, Checks, and Plaida, £1 7s. 6d. 
9. Numerous Desigus in Black Ground-, many ef them adapted 
for Mourning. £: 15s, 6d, 

1 choice lot of Be frecloured Figures beth sites alike, £2 15e. 6 
4. jot -C0) . bd, 
Full Drees, i4 yards. 

5. Plain Gros Grecques, all new colours, £2 153. 6d. 14 yards. 
Patterns free. PETER BINSON’S, 103 to 198, Oxford-street, W. 


ELF-COLOURED GLACE SILKS. 

P. R. is in porition to sup ly this fashionable Dress as low as 

£119s, 6d, in the ordinary «| urs; but bia well-known quality at 

£2 15s. 6d, for 14 yerds c unpr.ser every new shade, bis Stuck being 

constantly re-assorted by ‘liv most recent productions of the Lyons, 
Spitalfields, and Manchester markets. 

Patterns fre—PETER ROGINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 


ICH FOREIGN DRESSES, 


from 25s. 6d. to 3 guineas. 
Also, an endless variety of Cheap and Useful Dreases, 
from fu. 9d. to | guinea, 
Patterns free. PETER ROBINSON’S, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, W, 


HE GREAT SALE OF SILKS, 


DRESSES, SHAWLS, CLOAKS, DRAPERY, 
BABY-LINEN, and FANCY GOODS, 
the entire Stock in Trade of 
WILLIAM CUILER, of Luton, 
ig now proceeding at 
61 and 62, St. Paul’a-churchyard, 
Silke at Half their Value. 
Thousands of Dresses Wonderfully Cheap. 
Great Bargains in Cloake and Shawls. 
Millinery, Baby-linen, and Under-clothing, 


Ribbons, and Gloves half-price, 
*Flannels, Blankets, Tabdle-linens, 
Sheotings, Towallings, and Napkins, 
at a saving of 12. in the Ww 
Catalogues ant por en of the whole, 

T ly and the dispatch of patterns the same 
aap? ats sy tt rs beamed to te 
Crystal Warehounes. 

NICHOLSON and AMOTT, 

Cryital Warehouses, 61 and 62, St. Paul'e-churchyard. 
eked ge lly dt SA FREE. 
New Winter Giacé Checks, 
£i 7a, 64. for i2 yarda. 

Light new Colo Glacéa, 
£1 198. 6d. for 12 yarda. 

JOHN HAKVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-hill, 
NICKERBOCKER LINSEYS. 

Patterns free. 
French Popliny and Merinos, 
JOHN HARVEY aud SON, 9, Ludgate-hill, 
PERA Cc LOA K 8, 
in White and Fan Fabrica. 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Uu“gate-nill. 
AKER and CRISP’S GLOVES. 
The real Jouvin Alpine Kid, |, 6d, pair, 
Black, White, and Coloured. Free for two extra stampa. 

Removcd to 198, Regeut- street (nearly opposite Conduit-strest). 

AST YEAR’3 MUSLINS, GRENADINES, 

MOHAIRS, SILKS, &c, at half the original cost. 
Pa'terns free 
BAKER ani CRISP, Removed to 198, Regent-a(reet, 

950 YARDS COLOURED GLACE SILES, 
narrow widtha, all at 1s, 4}d. por yard, extraordinarily 

cheap. Colours —Violet, Drab, Green, Cuir, Maze, ae. Patterns sent 
posi-free.—NICHOLSON’S, 50 to 52, Ss. Paul’s-churehyard, 
vd 00 YARDS NEW SILKS for the 
* coming Spring— man} Co'ours and Designs. 
ane ——~ lots of last year's pons iy ll Me. 1a. to 84, 6d. per 


y patterns, showieg the variety, sent post-free. 
NICHOLSON’S, 50 and 52, St. Peul’s-churchyard, 


100 ,TATTEBNS SILKS, POST-FREE, 
i the 


a te ee ti ant t,t 
pute Silk—NICHOLSON'S, 00 to 62, St, Peu's-cha ard 
A B Y L I N £E YW, 
less than usual 


se” Suita, &o 


NDER LINEN FOR FAMILY USE, 
for Ladies and Children of all Ages, 
and less ee pong Toaterials &e. 
at ADLEY and CU., Manufacturers, 69, 70, Bishopsgate-street, City, 


O LADIES—W. TENT and CO, beg to 

call their attention to a New PATENT CURTAIN-HOOK 

that requires no sewing, and, if reversed, can be used fur many 
pier parvosss. To be had of all Drapers ; and at 23, Birchin- 


$ 
HOSIERY, 


y INTER 
UNDERCLOTHING, SHIRTINGS, &c, of euperior 
qualities, durable and economical, for femil in great % 
‘Also, REAL BALBRIGGAN HOSIERY, 


at POPE and PLANTE'S, 4, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, London. 


EGENT HOUSE, 238, 240, 242, Regent- 
street —ALLISON and C >. beg respectfully to announce 
their customary ANNUAL SALE has commenced It is intended 


TED TIMES 


UTLERY, warranted—The most varied 
‘assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all war- 
rante?, ison sale at WILLIAM 8, BURTON'S, at prices that are 
reanunerative only because of the largeness of the sales, 
Table et Oarvere 
Ivory Handles, nae ape x 
| Doan. = 
a saa 1 
| fo! %% 
34-inch i handles +e P 0 
3h inet fine Yvory handles oo ee 6 oO] 6) 43 
4-inch ivory balance haodles .. - 18 Of 490) 49 
4-inch fine ivory handles .. ie oe a0; 10 73 
4-inch finest African i.ory banales .. 330) 6 0 1 0 
Ditto, with silver ferules .. o oe 40 0) 33 0/ 12 6 
Ditto, carved handles, silver ferules .. 50 0} 43 0) 17 6 
Nickel electro-tilver haudl.s, say 2 0] 19 0 76 
ttern oe oo +e oo ~ 
Silver handles, ofany pattern ~ oO 64 0) & 0; 210 
Bone and Horn Handles—Knives and | 
Forks per Dozen. | a a@) ad 5, a, 
White bone handles ee il oO 8 56 26 
Ditto, balance handl o oe eo | 21 0) 17:0 46 
Black horn-rimmed shoulders .. «+ | 17 0/ 14 0 40 
Ditto, very strong, riveced handles .. | 12 0 90! 30 


‘The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives and forks, 
in cases and otherwise, and of the new plated fish-carverts. 


GENERAL 


Li Showrooms, at 39, ~atrest, W. ; | 
Mowruasrenrest ; 4. 5, and 6, Perry's-place ; and 


ENSON’S WATCHES, adapted for every 
try, wholesale and retail. Chro- 


1, N 


ption of Watch post -free 
. 33and 34, Ludgate- 


Bao CHURCH, TURRET, and 

STARLE CLOCKS.—Clergymen, Architects, Committees, 
&e., can be furnished with Estimates and Specitice ions for every 
description of Horolog.cal Machine, especially Cathedral and puvlic 
Clocks, chiming tunes on any number of bella, A short pamphlet 
on Courch and Turret Clocks poate on receipt of one stamp.— 
J. W. Benson, maker of the Great Clock for the Exhibition, 1862, 
33 and 34, Ludgate-hill, B.C., Clock and Watch Maker by Special 
Warrant of Appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 


ENT, CHRONOMETER, WATCH, and 
CLOCK MAKER to her MAJESTY, H.R.IL. the PRINCE 
Ok WALES, and H.J.M. the EMPEROR OF RUSSIA. 
Maker of the Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament. 
SILVER, GOLD, 
Guineas 


Ladies’ or Gentlemen's 

Gold Lever Watches .. 
Ditto, superior .. 
Gold Half Chronometers 


g 

Strong Silver Lever 
Watches .. oe oe 5 
Do, o. superior +. 6tol6 
D>», with very tbick glass 8 to 20 
"silver Half Caronometers 25 | Ditte in Hunting cases... 

Gola Geneva Watches from 7 guineas upwards. 
Tact Watches for the Blind, 
Two-day Marine Chronometers, 35 guineas. 
Every description of Keyles, Watches aud ters in Silver cares 
kept in stock ; also a Isrge assortment of Repeaters, Centre aud 
Independent Seconds, Donbie-stop Seconds, in Gold Cases, from 
40 guineas upwarda. 
An elegant assortment of Fine Gold Waistcoat and Guard Chains, 
from 3 to 25 guineas, 

Gold and Silver Pocket Chronometers, Astronomical Regulators, 

Turret, Church, and Bracket Clocks of every description, 
E. DENT and Co., 61, Strand, W.C. (adjoining Coutts’ Bank) ; and 
at 34.and 35, Royal Ex 6, E.C.; and also at the Turret Clock 
and Marine Compass Factory, Somerset Wharf, Strand, London, W.C. 


Mmmany CANTEENS for Officers, £8 8s, 
each, Oak Case, containing the following :— 


PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS. IVORY TABLE KNIVES, 
Ragone. $18 S|1 ane mee FS 
6 Table forks .. © 018 0 036 
6 Dessers gpoong ee 0 18 osa4 
oe. fsa ats 
L) - - 
3 fieg spoons ;. - 050 o8 0 
1} Soup * o O18 0 07 6 
| Pair fishearvors .. O14 0 o7 4 
2 Sauce ladies .. » 9890 030 
| Mustardspoon . O 1 8 080 
Carried 258 Complete, £8 8 0 


prey, other and pattern in stock. 
MAPPIN BROTHERS (THE LONDON BRIDGE FIRM), 
SILVERSMITHS and COTLERS, 

87, and 68, KING WILLIAM-STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, 

and 222, REGENT-STREET. 

Same prices charged at BOTH HOUSES 
as at their Manufactory, 

QUEEN’S PLATE and CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
OBSERVS THE ADDRESS. 


BATS CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, 
C )OKS.—M. F, Dent, 33 | Charing- 
cross, belage Ciock, and Caronometer Maker by Le Arpaio 


ment to 
CHARING- CROSS jeovner rot Oras 


ARDNERBS’ LAMPS are the best, 


Moderator and Paraffin Table Lamps, from 5s. 6d. each. 
Illustrated Catalogues -freo,—Gardoers, Manufacturers to the 
Quees, 453, Strand, aring-croes (four doors from ‘Trafalgac- 
Fquare), Loncon, Kstablished 1752, 


» SW. 


to continue the sale turoughout the menth, and to keep the stock 
constantly reduced until the expiration of that time, when they 
will be prey ared (o introduce their early spring novelties, which are 
now in couree of preparation, 


QHIBTS—FORD's EUREKA SHIBTS are 
ek Ste eke ae raat Sank in. Se bn Ba wey 
K. Ford and Co., 38, Poultry, E.C, 


CENT FOUNTAIN FINGER-RING, 

PIESSE and LUBIN'’®.—The greatest novelty of the day for 

tun and amusement. ring can be filled with White Rose, 

Role st Ki the Puncy Tiépote, Bnew ty renner cian a the 
ol we . 
Factory, 2, New Bond-atreet, London. races 


0 PARENTS and GUARDIANS, 


The return of youth to the respective boarding-schools 
nouces a solicitude for nal comfort and attraction, and 
ROWLANDS' MAUASSAR OIL, 


or promoting the growth, im ‘ing, and beautifying the hair 
si ROWLANDY KALYDOW. 
for the skin and com: 


ion, re roving cutan.ous eruptions ; and 
OWLANDS ODONTO, 
or, Pearl Dentifcice, for render ng the testh beautiful'y white, ani 


serving ths game, are consi ered indispensable a companiments. 
Provtold at 20, atton-garden : and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
Ask for ** ROWLAND3’” articles. 


M& ESKELL’S New Work onthe TEETG, 
2nd Edition, corrected and revised, free for seven stamps. To 

be had of all Bookeel ers, and of the Author. **Wecan commend this 

little brochure.”— Medical Circular. 8, Groavencr-st., Bond-st.,W. 


pH * DE JONG Hs 
(Knight of the Order of 


of Belgium) 
by Ph a ih aves OT, oak: 
prescribed moat eminent on as the a' speeds 
and most effectual remedy for % 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHM4, COUGHS, 
RHAUMATISM, @EYER(L DEBILITY, DISEASES OF TH SKIN, 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTI"G, AND ALL 
SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
® neomparably superior to every other kind, 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Sir JOSEPH OLLIF M.LD., F.RC.P L, 
Phyrician to the itish at Paris, &e. 

‘*Thave frequently preserived Dr. de Jongh’s Light brown Cod- 
liver O11, and | have every reason to be satis: with its beneficial 
aud salutary ae — 

N CANTON, FRCS. 

on wer reritent ate Medical psy of London. ke. 

‘or ere) years ave been in the it prescribin: 
Dr. de Jongh's Light-heown Cod-liver Oil, and find it to be pew | 
more ¢fficacions than other varieties of the same medicine whieh I 
have also employed with » view to test their relative superiority.” 


Da. pe Joxou's Ligut-rRowy Cov-tiver O11 is sold only in 
IMPERIAL half-pinte, %&. 64.; pints, 4s. 94. ; quarts, 9..; poet om Me | 
labelled with his stamp and signature, wrrnovr waick NONE CA¥ 
POSSIBLY BE GENULNE, by respectable Chemists ard Druggiste. 
SO1E CONSIGNERS, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.0. 


[HE SMEES’ SPRING MATTRESS. 
TUCKER'S PATENT, or 
“SOMMIER TUCKER,” 
ved the ONLY e Medel or ton ble Mention given 
Recei Prize Medal or Honoural ‘en! to 
Bedding of any description at the International Exhibition, 1963. 
Li a , in their Report, page 6, No. 2905, and page 
* }, BAY s— 
“The Sommier Tucker is fectly solid, very heal! 
moderate in price,” ee A eae 
“ A combination as simple as it is ingenious,” 
“ A bed as healthy as it is comfortable,” 
woe be obtained oe nea percha ns eat Belting 
arehousemen, or whol je of anufacturers, Smee 
Sona, Finsbury, London, E.C. rs ‘% 


SjANSFLBOTU M CRINOLINES, 
10s, 6d., 154, 6d., and 21a, 
E, PHILPOLT, 37, Piccadilly, 


NDINA or WAVED JUPONS, 


18s, 6d., 21a.. and 258 6d, 
E. PHILPOLT, 37, Piccadilly, 


94, 6d,, 124, 67.,and tds. 6d. 
E. PHILPOLT, 37, Piecadilly, 


PECIAL PRIZE MEDAL for the BEST 

SEWING-MACHINE awarded to W. F. THOMAS. These, 

ne yg famuily use~will stwch, hem, 
sires and Se; St. Martin’s-lo-Grand eo 


HEELER and WILSON’S PRIZE. 
MEDAL LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES, with 
all recent improvements and additions, formirg tte mot perfect 
Machines for every description of household and manufecturing 
work, In-irnction gratia to every purchaser, ustrated pro- 
Bpectu gratis, post free. 
Offices and Sale-rooms 139, Regent-street, London W. 


HE ONLY PRIZE MEDAL 
for Excellenes of Workmanship and New Combinations in 
CORSETS, CRINOLINES, and STAYS 
was awarded to A. SAL MONS, Wholesale Manufacturer, 
35, Old Change, B.C. 


CRINOLINE, 
So'd Kverywhere. 


For wholesale and shipping only, 34, Moor-lane, Fore-street, City. 


UBBELL’S SANSFLECTUM 


C URTAINS-—-HOWARD and SONS’ 
CATALANE WINDOW CURTALNS, in every variety, are 
well worthy the attention of the public.—26 and 27, Berners-street, 
Oxford- street. 


PW ASsYcHalns, SOFAS, and COUCHES, 
FICMER aca SONG antactry og Ae grey by i Lit g 
Qxford-street,.W. An Illustrated Priced Catalogue sent post-free, 


RAMES FOR “LITTLE RED BIDING- 
HOOD."— Handsome Maple and Gilt Frames, 2 in. wide, glass 

and backs, 5s. Mouldings of every description for the T and 
Pxportacion, at GEO. REES’, 57, Drury-laue, and 34, st. Martin's- 


CONSTIPATION, Dyspepsia, Debility, Nervousness, Cough, 
Asthma, Catarzh, Consumption, Diarrhces, and all bilious, liver, 
and stomach complaints, in every stage, are only aggravated 

tnd oa by medicine of every description, but perfectly 

= curable 


DU BARRY’S DELICIOUS HEALTH-RESTORING 


EVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 
as proved by thousands of cases which had been con-idered 
hopeless. We quote a few ;—Cure No, 46,270, Mr. James Roberts, 
of Framley, Surrey, of thisty years’ diseased lungs, spitting of 
blood, liver derangement, partial deatness.—Cure No, 47,121. 
Miss Elisabeth Jacobs, of extreme nervousness, indigestion, 
ings, low spirits, and nervous fancies.—Oure No. 54,8i6, The 
Rev, James T. Campbell, Fakenham, Norfolk, “* of indigestion and 
torpidity of the liver, which bad resisted all medical treatment.”— 
In tins, 1 1b., 2a, 9d. ; 12 Ib. 228, ; 94 Ib,, 408.—Barry du Barry and 
Co., No. 77, Regen London; 3, Vendéme, Paris; and 
12, Rue de ’Empéreur, Brussels; and, 3, Via Oporto, Turin, Also 
at Fortoum ané Mason's, 


YSPEPSIA.—MORSON'S PEPSINE 
WINE is @ pertec:ly palatable form for administering this 
popular remedy for weak digestion. Manufaova ed by T. MOR3ON 
wnd SON, 19 and 46, Spucharmpton-row, Russell-rquare, W.C., in 
Bottles at 3s, 5s.,and 10s, cach, Pepsine Lozenges, in Boxes at 
24, 6d, and 4s. 6d. each, 


HE NEW MEDICAL BILL,—The Medicos 

going agnin before Parliament.—Pay ! Pay pays Fees! 
| fees !! fees!!! Oh! ob!! oh!!! Who. calls u arbitrary 
enectments? Is it the e? No; but the Medico, who find 
their “Guinea Trade” in . Parliament bas already been 
bambooz'ed enough by medica! prisstoraft. Let it take care the 
country is not (unwittingly) placed under a Medical Inquisi- 
tion, wh n people will have te say, ** We must not offend the 
Doctor!!!" The Court of Queen's Bench has alreedy declared 
that it csnnot interfere with the doings of “Tne Medical Council.” 
| Here's @ pretty state of th! ! Look, also, at the cases of Townley, 
Hall v. Semple, &c. What exhibitions!!! We have for years past 
warned the country thet it wes drifting towards a Medical In- 
qu'sition | Come what may, we have done our duty. 

Iasurd by the British College of Health, Eustoa-road, London, fur 
| the Society of Hygeists, who contend that al' diseaves proceed from 
one cause—viz , impurity of the blood ; and they claim the ** Medical 
Liberty of the Subject,” for the very reason that they do not use 
Poisons as Medi_ices, 

Jannary, 1864, 


FEB. 6, 1864 


000 OO == 


ANK of NEW ZEALAND 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
Governm a 


Bankers to the General ent otf New Zealand, the Prov; 
Governments of Auckland, Coatarbney Ovawo, &e, tnelal, 
CAPITAL, £500,000, R&SERVE FUND, £60,000, 
Branches and Agencies iu New Zealand. 

Auckland Blenheim. Ownaru Invercargill 

New Plymouth Lyttelton Tokomairiro Riverton 

Napier Akaroa Wetherstone Wakatipu 

Wellington Christchurch Waitahune Shotover 

Yan! mers =—sMauuhriikla  Mogeure 

v aru anuh.rikia Dt 

ae mn D ogourn 


‘This Back grants Dravgh’s on any of the above-named places iq 
New Zealand, and transacts every dascri»tion of Banking business 
connected with that Colony, on terms which my be learnea on appli. 
cation at the London Office, F. LARKWoRTHY, 

50, Old Broad-street, City. Monaging Director 


ARDINETS, for Table Decoration.— BARR 

and SUGDEN’S NEW RUSTIC JARDINETS, filled with Buths 
for winter flowering, 5%. 6d. to 3s, aad eafely for the 
country ; filled with assorted Planta, 12s 6d. to 63+, and delivered 
in ; Tye’s New Hyaciath Glasses, 5d, to 1%s, 6d. ; Hyacinths, 

ips, &c,, assorted for indoor decoration. Sa. 6d., 10s. 6d., and 
seaticeeinasnute Gomes eee de eres 
5s. 6d, 103, and 214. amountin 4. sent 
[preter and SUGDEN, Seed Merchants, 12, King-street, 

vent-garden, W.C. 


IANOFORTES EXTRAORDINARY, 
at MOORE and MOORE'S, 104, Within. — 
Lower Fears ive ot are A best {mprovementa, 
recently a which effect a pure, and delightfu' 
of pond that stands unrivi Prices from Eighteen rpm 
First-olass pianos for hire, on easy terms of lary award 
international Exhibition : onrable mention “for good and 
heap pianos.” Carriage-' 


IANOFORTES LENT ON HIRE 
Carriage-free, of Purchase, convenient terms, any 


Option 
The assortment in London of 
Peet PKACHEY, Maker, 73, Bubopegate-ctroct Within, Ro. 


USICAL-BOX DEPOTS, 56, Cheapside, 

and 32, Ludgate-street.— NICOLE'S M Boxes, 

£1 per Air ; Souffboxes, 188, to 40s. Catalogues of tunes and prices 

gratis and post-free on application to WALES and CO, as above, 
‘The largest stock in London, and all the best accompaniments. 


FIELDS’ CELEBRATED 


NITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 
41, and 6d. each, sold by ail Chandlers and Grocers through- 
out the kingdom ; but the public should ask for Fields’, and see 
the name of J.C. and J. Field is on each packet, box, and tablet, 
Whole.ale and for Exportation at the Works, Upper M. Lam. 
beth, London, S.; where also may be obtaimd their Prize-Medal 
Paraftine Candles, 


ANDLES—PRIZE MEDAL 
PARAFFINE. Adopted by her Majesty’s Government for 
the Military Stations, 
J. CG. and J. FIELD, 
the original Manufacturers, and ho!ders of the 1862 Prize Medal, 
caution the public against any spurious imitations. Their label ia 
on all Packets and Boxes, 

Sold by all dealers throughont the kingdom, Wholesale and for 
exportation at the Works, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, London, 8., 
whee also may be obtained their celebrated United Service Soap 

‘ableta, 


APOLEON PRICE’S GOLDEN OIL for 


the HAIR. 3s. 6d, 5a, 7s, and 10s, per bottle. 
158, New Bond-street, 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY y. COGNAO 
BRANDY.— This celebrated old IRISH WHISKY rivals 


cad very holesome, Sol yy =F each, at most 
wi 
ep tp tg of Fy 
1 OF 
Windmill. the red ond 
ee uel rre seal, pink label, 


"So, 
.C., and 30, Regent- street, 8.W. 


Ko 


ty 
ola ival’s Distillery, Holborn, 
Prices current free on application. 


INES—PURE and CHEAP.—The 
IMPERIAL WINE COMPANY, consisting of leading 
growers of Clarets, Ports, Sherries, &c,, imports the wines 
andes to Se public ae senasuatle SORT Odie -Nervanene 
and Bottling Vaulte—15, John-strest, Crutehedfriars, 1.0. ‘London. 


ORNIMAN'S PURE TEA is Choice and 


Strong, because full of rich properties. Moderate in Price, 
bicause suppl Whole.ome, because not 


coloured, Sold is poet Bei herr seas ty Ot 
7 — i HN O 


RY’S CHOCOLATE and COCOA 


has been attested by uniform public approbation 
during a century, 


RY'’S CHOCOLATE and COCOA 


obtained the ONLY PRIZE MEDAL, 1862, awarded to 
any Englieh manutacturers. 


RY’S CHOCOLATE, IN STICKS 
and Drops, for eating. 
Also in Fancy Boxes, in great variety. 


RY’S OHOCOLATE CREAMS. 


A delicions sweetmeat. 
years HOMC@OPATHIC OCOOOA, 
An invaluable article. — Sao ee 
Wess ICELAND MOSS COCOA, 
Very strengthening and nutritious. = 
West's PEARL COCOA, 
Superior and economical. 


3.8, Fry and Sons, Bristol and London, 


UININE,—The MEDICAL PROFESSION, 
the “LANCET,” DR. HASSELL, and others recommend 
WATERS'S QUININE WINE as on excellent and simple 

stimulant. Manufactured only by Robert Waters, 2 Martin's- 
lane, Cavnon-street, Loudon, EC. Sold by Grocers, Italian Ware- 
housemen, and others, at 30s, a dozen. 

Wholesale Agents, E, LEWIS an 1 CO., Worcester. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 


ATENT COBN FLOUR 
rackets 8d. 


For Puddings, Cantar crs favorite Diet fr Children, 
SWEGO PREPARED OOBY, 


best, 
Oellien a by T. KINGSPORD and SON, of 


Wego, State of New York. 
It ia the Original from the Farina of 
estadliahed 1444, cont 


the bh: fro: = 
prep ep re ey imi geeeaiaag ante 
Tks quartee semece eee any of the imita‘ions, has « finer 
"The Ouwoge baa the natoral golden tinge, and not the chalk: white 
e jo 
peodaced by artificial posses, 
, Robinson, Bellville, aud Co, London. = 


K 22's GENUINE MUSTABD, 


There are many qualities of Mustard sold. 
Obtain Keen's Genuine Mustard and full is guerantesd. 


First Manufactured | 
{8 Ounicters 


Sold by the Trade from the Casks, and in 1 1b and 
KEEN, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, and 
Gariick-bill, Cannon-stireet, London, 


he CE—LEA and PERBBINS 


and 


London : Printed and Published at the Offi 
the Parish of St, Mary-le-Strand, in the 
THOMAS Fox, 9, Catherine-atreet, Strand, sforcunid.—SaTURPa 
Fesevuary 6, 164, 


oe, 2, Catherine-atrest, im 
County of Middlesex, 


